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" A^'^CBETH " is remarkable^ even among the works of 
-^ '-^ Shakespeare^ for sustained continuity of rapid move-, 
ment^ and for a uniform and abiding quality of high and 
iveird poetic mood. In general^ as may be gathered from 
Ben Jonson^s famous commemorative lines, its author was a 
scrupulous and. thorough reviser of his own writings. He 
did not scorn to reinforce his spontaneous creative power 
with laborious art, and thus he produced his " well-tomed 
and true-filed lines " by striking " the second heat upon the 
Muses' anvil" But, in the writing of ^^ Macbeth," he seems 
to ha^e enjoyed supreme mental freedom. He possessed an 
hour of insight, and his art was merged in inspiration. The 
piece is breezy with power, and is totally free from the heavi- 
ness and difficulty of a constrained effort. Even the quality 
of the verse is invariable throughout this play. No feeble 
passages occur in it. The texture of the fifth act is as firm 
as the texture of the first. The rush of dramatic action 
enters into and vitalized almost every part of the mechanism, 
A piece thus vigorously and happily created cannot lapse from 
movement into narrative. All stage versions of " Macbeth,^* 
accordingly, present, with but slight curtailment or other altera- 
tion, the original of Shakespeare, The version herewith 
printed gives the text as it is used by Edwin Booth, andillus- 
irates it with the stage business — whether traditional or newly 
devised — which he employs. Excisions and changes of the 
original will be observed in it ; but these — few in number, 
though important ind^racter^yare thought to be necessary 
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and justifiable. Lady Macbeth^ for example, is not brought 
on amid the tumult of horror and consternation which ensues 
upon the discovery of the murder of Duncan, for the reason 
that, while the dramatic point here made is splendid and 
thrilling, it does not often happen that a representative of 
Lady Macbeth proves able to give it its proper effect. The 
slaughter of Banquo is omitted, as a needless exhibition of 
melodramatic violence. The killing of Lady Macduff — an 
incident usually discarded — is expunged for the same reason. 
This, indeed, is a superfluity of horror, much like the actual 
digging out of Gloster's eyes, in " King Lear,^"* The spectre 
of Banquo is treated as the " bodiless creation " of Mc^:beth^s 
haunted mind. " When all V done^^ says the Queen, ^^ you 
look but on a stool '^ This phantom, in accordance with the 
old stage direction, " Enter the Ghost of Banquo and sits in 
Macbeth^ s place ^^ was always presented in material form and 
with gory visage, till John Philip Kemble, acting Macbeth^ 
treated it as kindred with the illusion of " the air-drawn 
dagger,^* and assumed it to be invisible to all but the King. 
Amplifying lines have been eoccluded, at various points in 
the piece. The colloquy between Malcolm and Mcu:duff in 
Act Fourth has been shortened, and the dubious and non- 
essential part of Hecate has been omitted. This part, there 
is reason to believe, was interpolated into Shakespeare s worky 
after his death, or after he had withdrawn from the theatre. 
This is the opinion of the Cambridge editors, Clark and 
Wright, who also think that the parts assigned to " the weird 
sisters " were expanded by a second author — not improbably^ 
Thomas Middleton, This writer was chronologer to the 
city of London in 1626, and died a little after that year, A 
play by him, called ^^ The Witch,^* much resembling ^^Mac-^ 
beth,^^ was discovered, in manuscript, in 177^, and Steevens 
maintained that this was earlier than Shakespeare^ s " Mac-- 
beth," and that Shakespeare borrowed from it the incanta-- 
tions in his tragedy. The editors of the ^^Biographia Dra-- 
matica *' follow this view / but the weight of opinion is opposed 
to it, Shakespeare, it is thought, left theatrical life abotit 
1604; and he died in 1616, " Macbeth*^ which was never' 
published during his life-time, might readily have been cUtereei 



in the theatre^ before it came into the possession of Heminge 
and Condelly who first gave it to the world in their folio of 
162J, Dr. DowdeHy a sagacious authority, considers Mid- 
dleUnCs " Witch " to be of later date than Shakespeare's 
^^ Macbeth'' The text of the Folio of 1623 has been followed^ 
except in a very few instances, in this reprint. Shakespeare 
found the materials for this tragedy in HblinshecPs Chronicle. 
It is thought to have been written after idoj, because of its 
allusion to the union of the sovereignties of England and 
Scotland, under James /., who came to the throne in that 
year. This reference is to kings " that twofold balls and 
treble sceptres carry P Malone thought it was written about 
1606. Dr. Forman saw ^^ Macbeth'' acted, on April 20th, 
1610, at the Globe, in Southwark; so that the piece could not 
have been of later date than that. Shakespeare was, prob- 
ably, cU New Place, in Stratford, when he wrote it. The 
origincU representative of Macbeth was Burbage. The 
part hcts been acted by all the prominent English-speaking 
tragedians who have followed in his illustrious footsteps. 
Betterton, Garrick, Barry, Macklin, Young, Kemble, Kean, 
Vandenhoff, Forrest, Junius Booth, Davenport, and Brooke — 
all were famous in it. Garrick, notwithstanding that he 
dressed it in scarlet coat and white wig, is said to have uttered 
its deep and various meaning with wonderful power. Kem- 
ble* s Macbeth was accounted prodigious. But, probably, this 
great character found its consummate interpreter in Macready. 
Goulds in his^ ^^ Tragedian^' gives this glimpse of the method 
of several of these renowned actors : " Vandenhoff played the 
imagery; Macready, the analysis/ Kean, the passion of the 
scene j' Booth, the character — which not only includes the 
other methods but supplies an element wanting in them'' 

W. W. 
New-York^ September 27th, i8y8. 



"Old, unhappy, far-off things. 

And battUs long <^."— WORDS WpikT^ , 

*' Can nothing great, and at thehei^t. 
Remain so longf but its own w&tgiU 
Will ruin it f'^BEN Jonsofi, 

* * Nodes atque dies patet atri Janua Diiis.'*^WikGlL, ^ 

" Harke I the ravenne Jlapfes hys wynge . 
In the briereddelle betowe: 
Harke ! the deathe-owle loude dothe synge 

To the nyghte-mares as heiegoe," — Chatterton, 

" Ghosts are seen there at noon : the valley is silent,. and the people shun 
the place of Lamor. * * * * Darkness rests on the steeps of Cromla. 
A distant wind roars in the woods. Silent and dark is the plain of death. 
* * * * They shall mark it like the haunt of ghosts, pleasant aAd 
dreadful to the soul." ^OssiMi., 

"He strives against the stream, nor can his power reverse the first decrees 
ifffate."^CE.ViyA}HTES. i 

*'And sleep shall obey me. 
And visit thee never, 
And the curse shcUl be on thee 
Forever and ever." ^SOVTHEY, 

*'A burning cauldron stood in the midst. 
The flame wets fierce and high. 
And ail the cave, so wide and long, 
. Was plainly seen thereby * * * ♦ 
The lights t My fled, the cauldron sunk, 

DeH> thunders shook the dome, 
And hollow peals qf laughter came. 
Resounding through the gloom." 

Henry Kirke White. 



• With hopes that but allure to fly, 

With joys tfiat vanish white hi , 
Like Dead Sea fruits, that tempt the eye, 



With joys tfiat vanish while he sips, 
ke Dead Sea fruits, that tempt the ey 
But turn to ashes on the lips. —MooUE. 



• • For all things bom one gate 
Opens, no gate of gold: 
Opens^-and no man sees 
Beyond the gods and fate. ' '— SWINBURNE. 



• 'Brave Macbeth (well he deserves that name). 
Disdaining fortune, with his brandished steel'* 



" What are these, 
So withered, and so wild in their attire, , 
That look not like th' inhabitants o* the earth f ' 



* ' Were such things here as we do speak about t 
Or have we eaten on the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner f " 



' 'Look like the innocent /lower. 
But be the serpent under it. ' ' 



■ "Now, o'er the one half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtained sleep. 



"Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o' the building."^ . . . 



"Better be zvith the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace. 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie. 
In restless ecstasy." 



"Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased. 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Haze out the written troubles of the brain f " 



"lam in blood 
Stepped in so far, that, should I wade no more. 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er," 

" Great Dunsinane he strongly fortifies : \ 
Som^ say he 's mad: others, that lesser Aatehi'k, 
Do call it valiant fitry." . 



• This dead butcher, and his fiend^like aueen — 
Who, as 'tis thought, by self and violent hands 
Took off her life." , .^ 



^0m0^ Ulejpreierenteti. 
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' ? Generals of Duncan's army. 



Duncan, King of Scotland. 

Malcolm, , ^ 

DONALBAIN "t Sons to Duncan 

Macbeth, 

Banquo, 

Macduff, \ 

Lennox, > Noblemen of Scotland. 

ROSSE, 3 

Fleance, Son to Banquo. 
Seyton, an Officer attending on Macbeth. 
A Doctor. 
A Soldier. 
A Porter. 
A Servant. 
Lady Macbeth. 

Gentlewoman, attending on Lady Macbeth. 
Three Witches. 

Lords, Ladies, Gentlemen, Officers, Soldiers, Mur- 
derers, Attendants, and Messengers. 
Several Apparitions. 



|^{ace anti €tme« 
•I- 

Scene. — Chiefly in Scotland: Macbeth^ s CastUy at Inverness s 
the Royal Palace ^ at Forres ; Dunsinane ; and other 
places. One scene passes in England. 

Period. — The Eleventh Century [1040-10^6-7]. 

Time of Action. — Uncertain. The action proceeds in brief 
periods y scattered, at intervals^ over seventeen years. 




MACBETH. 
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AmttlitAL i ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ Place. Night. TmraDER 
m€tuxstXBi* ^ j^j^ Lightning. 

[jSn^tkree Witches^ 

First WUch. 

When shall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 



&cond Witch. 

's done, 
When the battle 's lost and won. 



When the hurlybtuly 's done, 
""■" ■ " itde ^ ■ 



Third WiUh. 
That will be ere the set of sun. 

First Witch. 
Where the place ? 

Second Witch. 
Upon the heath. 

Third Witch. 
There to meet with — Macbeth. 

First WiUh. 
I come, GraymalkinI 
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AiL 

Paddock calls : — anon I — 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair : 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. 

[ Witches vanish. — Scene changes. 



$btxnt IbeconH* — A Camp near Forres. 

[March. — Enter Duncan^ Malcolm, Danalbain; 
Lennox^ with Attendants^ meeting a bleeding 
Soldier. 

Dun. 

What bloody man is that ? He can report,. 
As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The newest state. 

Mai. 
This is the sergeant, 

Who, like a good and hardy soldier, fought 
'Gainst my captivity. — Hail, brave fiiend! 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil 
As thou didst leave it. 

Sold. 
Doubtful it stood ; 

As two spent swimmers, that do cling togedier 
And choke their art. The merciless Macdonwald 
{Worthy to be a rebel, — for, to that, , 

The multiplying villainies of nature 
Do swarm upon him) firom the western isles 
Of kerns and gaUowglasses is supplied ; 
And fortune, on his damned quarry smiling. 
Showed like a rebel's drab : but all 's too weak: 
For brave Macbeth (well he deserves that namej^ 
Disdaining fortune, with his brandished steel, ^ 
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Which smoked with bloody execution, 

Like valour's minion, 

Carved out his passage till he faced the slave; ' ^ 

Which ne*er shook hands, nor bade farewell to him, 

Till he unseamed him from the nave to the chaps; 

And fixed his head upon our battlements. 

Dun. 
O, valiafit cousin 1 worthy gentleman ! 

Sold, 

Mark, King of Scotland, mark: 
No sooner justice had, with valoiu: armed, 
Compelled these skipping kerns to trust their heels. 
But die Norweyan lord, survepng vantage. 
With fiirbished arms and new supplies of men, 
Began a fi'esh assault. 

Dun, 
Dismayed not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? -j 

Sold. 
Yes; 

As sparrows eagles, or the hare the li6n.^— 
JBut I am faint, my gashes cry for help. 

Dun. 

So well thy words become thee as thy wounds; 
They smack of honoiu- both. 

Oo, get him surgeons. \To Attendants^ 

[Exit Soldier, attended^ 
Who comes here? 

Mai. 
The worthy thane of Fife. ' I 

Zen, 

What a haste looks through his eyes ! 

So should he look that seems to speak things strange. 
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[£n^r Macduffi 
Macduff. 
God save the king I 

Dun. 
Whence cam'st thou, worthy thane? 

Macduff 
From Fife, great king; 
Where the Norwevan banners flout the sky 
And fen our people cold. 
Norway himself, with terrible numbers, 
Assisted by that most disloyal traitor, 
The thane of Cawdor, *gan a dismal conflict; 
Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapped in proof, 
Confix)nted him with self-comparisons, 
Point against point, rebellious arm 'gainst arm. 
Curbing his lavish spirit : and, to conclude, 
The victory fell on us 

Dun. 
Great happiness ! 

Macduff. 
That now 

Sweno, the Norways* king, craves composition; 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men 
Till he disbursM, at Saint Colm^s-inch, 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 

Dun. 

No more that thane of Cawdor shall deceive 

Our bosom interest : — go, pronounce his present deaths 

And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

Macduff. 
I 11 see it done. 

Dun. 
What he hath lost noble Macbeth hath won. 

[March. — Exeunt — Scene changes^ 
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A LONELY Heath. Night-fall. Lkhtt- 



'^**^**^ v^yi*« ^ j^jj^Q ^j^jj Thunder. 

[Enter the three Witches. 

First Witch. 
Where hast thou been, sister ?• 

Second Witch. 
KiUing swine. 

Third Witch. 
Sister, where thou ? 

First Witch. 
A sailor's wife had chestnuts in her lap. 
And mounched, and mounched, and mounched :— 
" Give me," quoth I : 

^'Aroint thee, witch !" the rump-fed ronyon cries.— 
Her husband 's to Aleppo gone, master o' the Tiger : 
But in a sieve 1 11 thither sail, 
And, like a rat without a tail, 
I 'U do, I 'U do, and m do. 

Second Witch. 
I *11 give thee a wind. 

First Witch. 
Thou art kind. 

Third Witch. 
And I another. 

First Witch. 

I myself have all the other ; 
And the very ports they blow. 
All the quarters that they know 
I* the shipman's card. 
I *11 drain him dry as hay: 
Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-house lid ; 
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He shall live a man forbid : 
Weary seven-nights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine : 
Though his bark camiot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest-tost — 
Look what I have. 

Second WiUh. 
Show me, show me. 

Jnrst Witch. 

Here I have a pilot's thumb. 
Wrecked as homeward he did come. 



[Displaying this^ 
[Drum within^ 



A drum, a drum ! 
Macbeth doth come. 



Third WiUh. 



All. 



The. weird sisters, hand in hand. 
Posters of the sea and land, 
Thus do go about, about ; 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine. 
And thrice again, to make up nine : 
Peace! the charm *s wound up. 



Witches Join hands ^ 
move round in 
circle^ and bom 
thrice. 



[Enter Macbeth and Banquo. 

Macbeth. 
So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 

Ban. 

How far is 't called to Forres ? — What are these 
So withered, and so wild in their attire. 
That look not like th* inhabitants o* the earth. 
And yet are on 't ? — Live you? or are you aught 
That man may question ? You seem to understand me^ 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips : — you should be women. 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 
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Macbeth, 
Speak, if you -can ;— what are you ? 

First Witch. 
All hail, Macbeth I hail to thee, thane of Glamis 1 

Second Witch, 
All hail, Macbeth I hail to thee, thane of Cawdor I 

Third Witch. 
All hail, Macbeth, that shalt be king hereafter ! 

Ban. 
Good sir, why do you start, and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair ? — T the name of truth, 

[To the witches, 
Ajre^ ye faiitastiical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show ? My noble partner 
You greet with present grace, and great prediction 
Of noble having and of royal hope, 
That he seen^ rapt withal : -^to me you speak not 
If you can look into the seeds of time. 
And say which grain will grow, and which will not, 
^ak, then, to me, who neither beg nor fear 
YourlfavQurs nor your hate. 



Haai j: 


First WiUh. 


Hail! 


Second Witch. 


Hail! 


Third Witch. 




First Witch. 


Lesser than Macbeth 


, and greater. 



Second Witch. 
Not so happy, yiet miidi happier. , 
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Third Witch. 

Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none : 
So, all hail, Macbeth and Banquo ! 

First Witch., 
Banquo and Macbeth, all hail ! 

Macbeth, 

Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more : 

By SineFs death I know I am thane of Glamis ; 

But how of Cawdor ? the thane of Cawdor lives, 

A prosperous gentleman ; and to be king 

Stands not within the prospect of belief. 

No more than to be Cawdor, Say from whence 

You owe this strange intelligence ? or why 

Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 

With such prophetic greeting ? Speak, I charge you. 

[Witches vanish* 

Ban. 

The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 

And these are of them : — whither are they vanisBed ? 

Macbeth. 
Into the air; and what seemed corporal melted 
As breath into the wind. — Would tiiey had stayedl 

Ban. 

Were such things here as we do speak about ? 
Or have we eaten on the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner? 

Macbeth. 
Your children shall be kings. 

Ban. 
You shall be king. 

Macbeth. 
And thane of Cawdor, too, — went it not so ? 
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Ban, 

To the self-same tune and words. — [ Trumpet 

Who *s here ? 

\Enter Rosse and Macduff. 

Macduff. 

The king hath happily received, Macbeth, 
The news of thy success : and when he reads 
Thy personal venture in the rebels' fight, 
His wonders and his praises do contend 
Which should be thine or his : silenced with that, 
In viewing o'er the rest o' the self-same day. 
He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks, 
Nothing afeared of what thyself didst make, 
Strange images of death. As thick as tale, 
Come post with post ; and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom's great defence. 
And poured them down before him. 

Rosse, 
We are sent 

To give thee, from our royal master, thanks ; 
Only to herald thee into his sight. 
Not pay thee. 

Macduff, 
And, for an earnest of a greater honour. 
He bade me, firom him, call thee thane of Cawdor : 
In which addition, hail, most worthy thane I 
For it is thine. 

Ban, [Aside. 

What ! can the devil speak true? 

Macbeth. 

The thane of Cawdor lives : why do you dress me 
In borrowed robes ? 

Macduff. 
Who was the thane Kves yet ; 
But under heavy judgment bears that life 
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Which he deserves to lose. 

For treasons capital, confessed and proved, 

Have overthrown him. 

Macbfth. [Aside^ 

Glamis, and thane of Cawdor; 

The greatest is behind. — 

Thanks for your pains. — \To Macduff and Rosse^ 

Do you not hope your children shall be kings, 

\To Banqtio^ 
When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me 
Promised no less to them ? 

Ban, 
That, trusted home. 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown. 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But *t is strange : 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm. 
The instruments of darkness teU us truths, 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. — 
Cousins, a word, I pray you. \To Macduff and Rosse. 

Macbeth, [Aside. 

Two truths are told. 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme. — 

I thank you, gendemen. — [2h Macduff and Rosse^ 

This supematiiral soliciting [Aside ^ 

Cannot be ill ; cannot be good : — if ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth ? I am thane of Cawdor : 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose homd image doth unfix my hair. 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature ? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings : 
My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical. 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
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Is smothered in surmise ; and nothing is 
But what is not. 

Ban, 
Look, how our partner 's rapt. 

Macbeth. [Aside. 

If chance will have me king, why, chance may crown me, 
Without my stir. 

JBan, 

New honours come upon him 

Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mould 

But with the aid of use. 

Macbeth, [Aside, 

Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 

Ban. 
Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure. 

Macbeth, 
Give me your favour : — my dull brain was wrought 
With things forgotten. Kind gendemen, your pains 
Are registered where every day I turn 
The leaf to read them. — Let us toward the king: 

[Aside to Banquo, 
Think upon what hath chanced; and, at more time. 
The interim having weighed it, let us speak 
Our free hearts each to other. 

Ban, 
Very gladly. 

Macbeth, 
Till then, enough. — Come, friends. 

[Exeunt. — Scene changes. 
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I^teiie .f ottttb* — Forres. Same as Scene Second. 

[Flourish, Enter Duncan^ Malcolm^ Donalbain^ 
Lennox^ and Attendants, 

Dun, 

Is execution done on Cawdor ? Are not 
Those in commission yet returned ? 

Mai, 
My liege, 

They are not yet come back. But I have spoke 
With one that saw him die : who did report, 
That very frankly he confessed his treasons ; 
Implored your highness' pardon ; and set forth 
A deep repentance : nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it ; he died 
As one that had been studied in his death. 
To throw away the dearest thing he owed, 
As 't were a careless trifle. 

Dun, 
There 's no art 

To .find the mind's construction in the face : 
He was a gendeman on whom I built ^ 
An absolute trust 

[Enter Macbethy BanquOy Rosse^ and Macduff, 
O, worthiest cousin ! \To Macbeth 

The sin of my ingratitude even now 
Was heavy on me ; thou art so far before, 
That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee. Would thou hadst less deserved. 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine ! only I have left to say, 
More is thy due than more than all can pay. 

Macbeth, 

The service and the loyalty I owe. 

In doing it, pays itself. Yoiu: highness' part 
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Is to receive our duties : and our duties 
Are to your throne and state children and servants ; 
Which do but what they should, by doing everything 
Safe toward your love and honour. 

Dun. 
Welcome hither : 

I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 
To make thee full of growing. — Noble Banquo 
That has no less deserved, nor must be known 
No less to have done so : let me enfold thee, 
And hold thee to my heart 

Ban. 
There if I grow. 
The harvest is your own. 

Dun. 
My plenteous joys, 

Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow. — Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 
And you whose places are the nearest, know. 
We wUl establish our estate upon 
Our eldest, Malcolm ; whom we name hereafter 
The Prince of Cumberland : which honour must 
Not unaccompanied invest him only. 
But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 
On all deservers. — From hence to Inverness, 
And bind us further to you. [ To Macbeth. 

Macbeth. 

The rest is labour which is not used for you : 
I 11 be m)rself the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach; 
So, humbly take my leave. 

Dun. 
My worthy Cawdor ! 

[Exeunt all but Macbeth. 
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Macbeth, 

The Prince of Cumberland ! that is a step 
On which I must faU down, or else o'erleap, 
For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires ; 
Let not light see my black and deep desires : 
The eye wink at the hand ; yet let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 

\E3cit, — Scene changes* 



»ee« m. { ^T/sS" 



Inverness. A Room in Macbbth's 



[Efiter Lady Macbeth, reading a tetter. 

Lady M. 

" They met me in the day of success ; and I have learned 
by the perfectest report they have more in them than 
mortal knowledge. When I burned in desire to question 
them fiirther, they made themselves air, into which they 
vanished. Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it, came 
missives from the king, who all-hailed me, * Thane of 
Cawdor;' by which title, before, these weird sisters saluted 
me, and referred me to the coming on of time, with * Hail 
king that shalt be ! ' This have I thought good to deliver 
thee, my dearest partner of greatness, that thou mightst 
not lose the dues of rejoicing, by being ignorant of what 
greatness is promised thee. Lay it to thy heart, and 
farewell." 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be 

What thou art promised : yet do I fear thy nature; 

It is too full o' the milk of human kindness 

To catch the nearest way : thou wouldst be great; 

Art not without ambition — but without 

The illness should attend it : what thou wouldst highly 
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That wouldst thou holily : wouldst not play false, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win : 

Thou 'dst have, great Glamis, 

That which cries, " Thus thou must do, if thou have it;" 

And that which rather thou dost fear to do 

Than wishest should be undone. Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear; 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 

To have thee crowned withal 

[Enter an Attendant. 
What is your tidings ? 

Atten. 
The king comes here to-night 

Lady M. 

Thou art mad to say it : 

Is not thy master with him ? who, were 't so, 
Would have informed for preparation. 

Atten. 

So please you, it is true : — our thane is coming : 
One of my fellows had the speed of him ; 
Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 

Lady M, 
Give him tending ; 
He brings great news. 

[Exit Attendant. 
The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here ; 

[Touching her heart. 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty ! make thick my blood. 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse ; 
That no compunctious visitings of natiure 
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Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 

The effect and it ! Come to my woman's breasts, 

And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers. 

Wherever in your sighdess substances 

You wait on nature's mischief! Come, thick night. 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell. 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes. 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark. 

To cry « Hold, hold ! " [£nUr MacbetJu 

Great Glamis ! worthy Cawdor I 

Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter! 

Thy letters have transported me beyond 

This ignorant present, and I feel now 

The future in the instant. 

Macbeth^ 
My dearest love, 
Duncan comes here to-night. 

Lady M. 
And when goes hence ? 

Macbeth. 
To-morrow — as he purposes. 

Lady M. 
O, never 

Shall sun that morrow see ! 
Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange matters : — to beguile the time, 
Look like the time; bear welcome in yoiu: eye, 
Your hand, your tongue : look like the innocent flower^ 
But be the serpent under it. He that *s coming . 
Must be provided for : and you shall put 
This night's great business into my despatch ; 
Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 

Macbeth. 
We will speak further. 
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Lady M. 
Only look up dear; 
To alter favour ever is to fear: 
Leave all the rest to me. \Eoceunt. — Scene changes. 



C Inverness. In Front of Macbeth's 

1 Castle. March. — Duncan, Mal- 

ftcene fti)^^ colm, Donalbain, Banquo, Lennox, 

I Macduff, Rosse, and Attendants 

[ ARE discovered. 

Dun, 

This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Ban. 
This guest of summer. 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his loved mansionry, that the heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here : no jutty, frieze. 
Buttress, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle: 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed, 
The air is delicate. 

\Enter Lady Macbeth^ attended. — She kneels. 

Dun. 

See, see, our honoured hostess ! — 
The love that follows us sometimes is our trouble, 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you 
How you shall l)id God yield us for your pains, 
And thank us for your trouble. 

Lady M, 
AU our service 
In every point twice done, and then done double, 
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Were poor and single business to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad, wherewith 
Yoiu: majesty loads our house : for those of old, 
And the late dignities heaped up to them, 
We rest your hermits. 

Dun. 

Where *s the thane of Cawdor ? 

We coiused him at the heels, and had a purpose 

To be his purveyor : but he rides well ; 

And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath holp him 

To his home before us. Fair and noble hostess. 

We are your guest to-night 

Lady M, 
Your servants ever 

Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in compt. 
To make their audit at your highness* pleasure. 
Still to return yoiu: own. 

Dun. 
Give me yoiu: hand ; 

Conduct me to mine host ; we love him highly. 
And shall continue our graces towards him. 
By yoiu: leave, hostess. \March, — Exeunt into Castle. 



A^^^^ A^^st. i Inverness. A Room in Macbeth's 
mttnt &t!m^. ^ Castle. 

[Enter Macbeth. 

Macbeth. 

If it were done when *t is done, then 't were well 
It were done quickly : if the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch. 
With his surcease, success ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here^ 
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But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, — 
We 'd jump the life to come. But, in these cases, 
We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor : this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips. He 's here in double trust : 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject. 
Strong both against the deed; then, as his host, 
Who should against his murderer shut the door. 
Not bear the ^ife m3rself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-ofif; 
And pity, like a naked new-bom babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubin, horsed 
Upon the sighdess couriers of the air. 
Shall blow the horrid deed in* every eye. 
That tears shall drown the wind. — I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vai^ting ambition, which o'erleaps itself, 

And falls on the other [JSnf^ Lady Macbeth vu 

How now ! what news ? [To Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M, 
He has almost supped : why have you left the chamber ? 

Macbeth, 
Hath he asked for me ? 

Lady M. 
Know you not he has ? 

Mcubeth, 
We will proceed no further in this business : 
He hath honoured me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people. 
Which would be worn now in theu* newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 
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Lady M, 
Was the hope drunk 

Wherein you dressed yourself ? hath it slept since ? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely? From this time 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeared 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire ? Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem'st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem, 
Letting " I dare not " wait upon "I would,'' 
Like the poor cat i' the adage ? 

Macbeth, 
Pr'ythee, peace : 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none. 

Lady M. 
What beast was % then. 
That made you break this enterprize to me ? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man ; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both : 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you. I have given suck, and know 
How tender 't is to love the babe that milks me : 
I would, while it was smiling in my face. 
Have plucked my nipple from his boneless gums. 
And dashed the brains out, had I so sworn 
As you have done to this. 

Macbeth. 
If we should fail ? 

Lady M. 
We fail! 

But screw your courage to the sticking-place 
And we '11 not fail. When Duncan is asleep 
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<Whereto the rather shall his day*s hard journey 
Soundly invite him), his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassail so convince, 
That memory, the warder of the brain. 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only : when in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natiures lie as in a death. 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
Th' unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 
His spongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell ? 

Macbeth, 

Bring forth men children only ; 
For thy undaunted metde should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be received. 
When we have marked with blood those sleepy twa 
Of his own chamber, and used their very daggers, 
That they have done 't ? 

Lady M, 

Who dares receive it other, 

As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 

Upon his death ? 

Macbeth. 
I am settled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 
Away, and mock the time with fairest show ; 
Palse face must hide what the false heart doth know. 

[Exeunt. 

CURTAIN. 




A*^* £u^4, i Inverness. Court within Macbeth's 
&tm f tot ^ ^^^^ 

[Enter Banguo, preceded by FUance with a torch^ 

Ban. 
How goes the night, boy ? 

Fie. 
The moon is down; I have not heard the clock. 

Ban. 
And she goes down at twelve. 

FU. 
I take *t, 't is later, sir. 

Ban. 

Hold, take my sword : [Gives his sword to Fleance^ 

There *s husbandry in heaven. 

Their candles are all out: — take thee that too. 

[Gives his dagger to Fleance, — Banquo is herr 
conscious of the latent power of temptation^ and 
seems wishful to rid hi/nself of all incentives to 
dangerous thoughts^ and all the means of mischief 

A heavy summons lies like lead upon me. 

And yet I would not sleep : — merciful powers, 

Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 

Gives way to in repose ! [Noise without. 

Give me my sword :— [Snatches sword from Fleance^ 

Who *s there ? 
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\£nUr Macbethy and a Servant with a torch. 

Macbeth, 
A friend. 

Ban. 

What ! sir, not yet at rest ? The king *s a-bed : 
He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largess to your offices : 
This diamond he greets your wife withal, 

[Gives a ring to Macbeth^ 
By the name of most kind hostess; and shut up 
In measureless content. 

Macbeth, 
Being unprepared, 

Our will became the servant to defect ; 
Which else should free have wrought 

Ban, 
All *s well. — {Starts to go l. u. el 

I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters : 
To you they have showed some truth. 

Macbeth, 
I think not of them : 

Yet, when we can entreat an hoiu: to serve, 
Would spend it in some words upon that business. 
If you would grant the time. 

Ban. 
At your kindest leisure. 

Macbeth. 
If you shall cleave to my consent, — when 't is, 
It shall make honoiu: for you. 

Ban, 
So I lose none 

In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchised, and allegiance dear, 
I diall be counselled. 
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Macbeth, 
Good repose the while ! 

Ban, 
Thanks, sir : the like to you ! 

[Exeunt Banquo and Fleance. 

Macbeth. {To Servant. 

Go, bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, 
She strike upon the bell. 

\Exit Servant, — Then^ after a brief pause y re-enter 
Servant y who waits MacbetNs fined comnuinds. 
Get thee to bed. [ To Servant.^-Exit Servant. 

Is this a dagger which I see before me. 
The handle toward my hand ? 
Come, let me clutch tiiee : — 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight ? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation. 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 
I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw. 
Thou marshall'st me the way that I was going; 
And such an instrument I was to use. 
Mine eyes are made the fools o* the other senses. 
Or else worth all the rest: I see thee still; 
And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood. 
Which was not so before. — There 's no such thing: 
It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. — Now o*er the one half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtained sleep; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings; and withered murder, 
Alarumed by his sentmel, the wolf. 
Whose howl *s his watch, thus with his stealtbv pace. 
With Tarquin's ravishing strides, towards his aesign 
Moves like a ghost. 
Thou sure and firm-set earth, 
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Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 

Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, . 

And take the present horror from the time, 

Which now suits with it. [A beli rings. 

1 go, and it is done; the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven or to hell. 

[Exit Macheih. — A low rumble of thunder is 
heard, as Macbeth goes out. — Then, after a 
pause, enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M. 

That which hath made them drunk hath made me bold; 

What hath quenched them hath given me fire. — 

Hark!— Peace! 

It was the owl that shrieked, the fatal bellman 

Which gives the stem'st good-night. 

He is about it: 

The doors are open ; and the surfeited grooms 

Do mock their charge with snores : 

I have drugged their possets. 

That death and nature do contend about them. 

Whether they live or die. - [LHsiant Thunder. 

A Voice. [Within. 

[ This line is spoken within, by one of the drunken 
chamberlains. 

Who 's there ? what, ho ! 

Lady M. 
Alack, I am afi^id they have awaked, 
And 't is not done : — the attempt and not the deed 
Confounds us. — Hark ! I laid their daggers ready ; 
He could not miss them. — Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done 't. 

[Re-enter Macbeth. In his fright and frenzy, he 
makes as if to stab her. 

My husband ! 
3 
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Macbeth, 
I have done the deed.^ Didst thou not hear a noise? 





LadyM, 


I heard the owl scream 


and the crickets cry. 


Did not you speak ? 






Macbeth. 


When? 






LadyM. 


Now. 






Macbeth. 


As I descended ? 


^ 




Lady M. 


Ay. 


[Distant thunder. 




Macbeth. 



Hark I— 

Who lies i' the second chamber ? 

Lady M. 
Donalbain. 

Macbeth, 

[Looking on his handSy which are blood-stained^ 
and in one of which he grasps two blood-stained 
daggers. 

This is a sorry sight 

Lady M, 

A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 

Mcubeth. 
There *s one did laugh in 's sleep, and one cried " Murder ! '* 
That they did wake each other ; I stood and heard them: 
But they did say their prayers, and addressed them 
Again to sleep. 

Lady M. 
There are two lodged together. 
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Macbeth. 

One cried, " God bless us !" and " Amen," the other; 
As they had seen me with these hangman's hands. 
Listening their fear, I could not say " Amen," 
When they did say, " God bless us." 

Lady M, 
Consider it not so deeply. 

Macbeth, 

But wherefore could not I pronounce "Amen" ? 
I had most need of blessing, and "Amen " 
Stuck in my throat \Low thunder. 

Lady M, 

These deeds must not be thought 

After these ways; so, it will make us mad. 

Macbeth, 

Methought I heard a voice cry, " Sleep no more ! 
Macbeth does murder sleep," — the innocent sleep. 
Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleave of care. 
The death of each day's life, sore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course. 
Chief nourisher in life's feast 

^ Lady M, 

What do you mean ? 

Macbeth, 
Still it cried, " Sleep no more ! " to all the house : 
" Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more, — Macbeth shall sleep no more ! " 

[Lotv thunder. 
Lady M. 

Who was it that thus cried ? Why, worthy thane, 
You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brain-sickly of things. — Go, get some water, 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand. — 

[Seeing the daggers. 
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Why did you bring these daggers from the place ? 
They must lie there: go carry them; and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Macbeth, 
I '11 go no more : 

I am afraid to think what I have done ; 
Look on *t again I dare not. 

Lady M. 
[Snatching the daggers from his hand. 
Infirm of purpose ! 

Give me the daggers : the sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures : 't is the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
I 11 gild the faces of the grooms withal ; 
For it must seem their guilt 

\Eocit Lady Macbeth into Duncan's chamber, — 
Low thunder, — A long pause : then sharp and 
quick knocking is heard, 

Macbeth, 
Whence is that knocking ? 
How is *t with me, when every noise appals me ? 
What hands are here ? ha ! they pluck out mine eyes! 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No ; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green — one red. 

[Re-enter Lcuiy Macbeth. 

Lady M, - 

My hands are of yoiu: colour ; but I shame 

To wear a heart so white. [Knocking, 

I hear a knocking 

At the south entry : — retire we to our chamber : 

A little water clears us of this deed : 

How easy is it, then ! Your constancy 

Hath left you unattended. . \ [Knockingi 

Hark ! more knocking : 
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Get on your night-gown, lest occasion call us, 

And show us to be watchers : — [Thunder. 

Be not lost so poorly in your thoughts ! 

Macbeth, 

To know my deed, 't were best not know myself. 

[Knocking, 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thou 
couldst ! 

[Exeunt Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, 

[Enter a Ibrter, with lanthom and keys, — Knock- 
ing heard. 

Port, 

Here *s a knocking indeed ! If a man were porter of 
hell-gate, he should have old turning the key. — \Knocking.\ 
Knock, knock, knock ! Who *s there, i' the name of Beel- 
zebub? Here 's a farmer, that hanged himself on the 
expectation of plenty : come in time ; have napkins enow 
about you ; here you 11 sweat for 't. — [Knocking,\ Knock, 
knock ! Who 's there, in the other devil's name ? Faith, 
here *s an equivocator, that could swear in both the scales 
against either scale ; who committed treason enough for 
God's sake, yet could not equivocate to heaven ; oh, come 
in, equivocator. — [Knocking?^ Knock, knock, knock! 
Who 's there? Faith, here 's an English tailor come 
hither, for stealing out of a French hose : come in, tailor ; 
here you may roast your goose. — [Knocking^ Knock, 
knock ; never at quiet ! What are you ? — But this place 
is too cold for hell. 1 11 devil-porter it no further. I had 
thought to have let in some of all professions, that go 
the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire. . [Knocking.] 
Anon, anon ! I pray you, remember the porter. 

[Ibrter opens the gate, 

[Enter Macduff and Letmox c. 

Macduff, 

Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bed, 
That you do lie so late ? 
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Ibrt. 
Faith, sir, we were carousing till the second cock. 

Macduff, 
I believe drink gave thee the lie last night. 

Fort. 
That it did, sir, i' the very throat on me. 

Macduff, 

Is thy master stirring ? — [Looking off, he sees Macbeth, 
Our knocking has awaked him ; here he comes. 

[Exit Barter, Enter Macbeth, hurriedly, and 
half dressed, 

Len, 
Good-morrow, noble sir. 

Macbeth, 
Good-morrow, both. 

Macduff, 
Is the king stirring, worthy thane ? 

Mcubeth, 
Not yet 

Macduff, 

He did command me to call timely on him : 
I have almost slipped the hour. 

Macbeth, 
1 11 bring you to him. 

Mcuduff, 

I know this is a joyful trovible to you; 
But yet *t is one. 

Mcubeth, 

The labour we delight in physics pain. 

This is the door. [Indicates the door by a gesture. 
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Macduff. 

I '11 make so bold to call, 

For 't is my limited service. \Exit, 

Lett, 
Goes the king hence to-day ? 

Macbeth. 
He does: — he did appoint so. 

Len. 

The night has been unruly : where we lay 

Our chimneys were blown down; and, as they say, 

Lamentings heard i' the air; strange screams of death 

And prophesying, with accents terrible. 

Of dire combustion and confused eventS^ 

New hatched to the woeful time : the obscure bird 

Clamoured the livelong night : some say, the earth 

Was feverous and did shake. 

Macbeth, 
'T was a rough night. 

Len. 

My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 

[Re-enter Macduff, 
Macduff. 
O, horror, horror, horror ! Tongue nor heart 
Cannot conceive nor name thee I 

Macbeth and Len, 
What *s the matter ? 

Macduff. 
Confusion now hath made his master-piece ! 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o' the building ! 
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Macbeth. 
What is 't you say ? the life ? 

Mean you his majesty ? 

Macduff. 

Approach the chamber, and destroy yoiu: sight 
With a new Gorgon : — do not bid me speak; 
See, and then speak yourselves. 

[Exeunt Macbeth and LennoXy and enter Seyton 
in disordered dress. 

Awake, awake ! — 

Ring the alarum-bell : — murder and treason ! — {Exit Seyton. 

Banquo and Donalbain ! Malcolm ! awake ! 

Shake off this downy sleep, death's coimterfeit, 

And look on death itself! up, up, and see 

The great doom's image ! Malcolm ! Banquo ! 

As from your graves nse up, and walk like sprites. 

To countenance this horror ! [Alarm-bell rings. 

[Enter Banquo and others^ from all sides; all in 
disordered dress. 

O, Banquo, Banquo, 

Our royal master *s murdered ! 

All. 
Murdered I. 

[Re-enter Macbeth and Lennox R. i. £• 

Macbeth, 

Had I but died an hour before this chance 

I had lived a blessed time; for, from this instant, 

There *s nothing serious in mortality : 

All is but toys : renown and grace is dead; 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 

Is left this vault to brag of. 
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[Enter Malcolm and Donalbain r. 2. e. 

Don, 
What is amiss ? 

Macbeth, 

You are, and do not know 't : 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 

Is stopped, — the very source of it is stopped 

Macduff, 
Your royal father *s murdered. 

Mai. 
O, by whom ? 

Len. 

Those of his chamber, as it seemed, had done 't : 

\Eocit Malcolm and Donalbain into Duncan^s 
chamber. 

Their hands and faces were all badged with blood; 
So were their daggers, which, imwiped, we found 
Upon their pillows : 

They stared, and were distracted; no man's life 
Was to be trusted with them. 

Macbeth, 

O, yet I do repent me of my fury, 
That I did kill them. 

Macduff, 
Wherefore did you so ? 

Macbeth, 

Who can be wise, amazed, temperate, and furious, 

Loyal and neutral, in a moment ? No man ; 

The expedition of my violent love 

Outran the pauser, reason. Here lay Duncan, 

His silver skin laced with his golden blood; 

And his gashed stabs looked like a breach in nature 

For ruin's wasteful entrance : there, the murderers. 
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Steeped in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breeched with gore : who could refrain. 
That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage to make his love known ? 

Ban, 

Fears and scruples shake us : 
In the great lumd of God I stand ; and thence 
Against the undivulged pretence I fight 
Of treasonous malice. 

Macduff. 
And so do I. 

AIL 
So all 

Macbeth, 

Let *s meet i* the hall together, 

To question this most bloody piece of work. 

To know it further. 

All. 
Well contented. 

CURTAIN. 





^'^h>. 



C Forres. A Room in the Royal Pal- 
Attnt lit^L J ^^^* Lennox, Rosse, Seyton, Ban- 
*^^ < Q^Q^ Fleance, Lords, Ladies, and 

(^ Attendants, discovered. 

[Banquo advances. 

Ban. [Aside, in soliloquy. 

Thou hast it now, — king, Cawdor, Glamis, all, 

As the weird women promised ; and, I fear. 

Thou playedst most foully for 't : yet it was said 

It should not stand in thy posterity; 

But that myself should be the root and father 

Of many kmgs. If there come truth from them 

(As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine). 

Why, by the verities on thee made good. 

May they not be my oracles as well. 

And set me up in hope ? \March, 

But, hush ; no more. 

\Enier Macbeth, as King; Lculy Macbeth, as Queen 
— with Attendants, 

Macbeth, 
Here 's our chief guest. [Indicating Banquo. 

Lady M. 

If he had been forgotten, 

It had been as a gap in our great feast. 

And all-thing unbecoming. 

Mcubeth, 

To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir, f To Banquo. 

And I '11 request your presence. 
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Ban. 
Let your highness 

Command upon me; to the which my duties 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 
Forever knit. 

Macbeth. 
Ride you this afternoon ? 

Ban. 
Ay, my good lord. 

Macbeth. 

We should have else desired your good advice 
(Which still hath been both grave and prosperous) 
In this day's council; but we *11 take to-morrow. 
Is 't far you ride ? 

Ban. 

As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 

Twixt this and supper; go not my horse the better, 

I must become a borrower of the night 

For a dark hour or twain. 



Fail not our feast. 
My lord, I will not. 



Macbeth. 
Ban. 

Macbeth. 



We hear our bloody cousins are bestowed 

In England and in Ireland; not confessing 

Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 

With strange invention, 

[Lady Macbeth^ turning from her ladies, with 
whonty apparently^ she has been engaged, takes 
his hand, to stop his further reference to this 
subject. 

But of that to-morrow; 
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When therewithal we shall have cause of state 
Craving us jointly. Hie you to horse : adieu, 

[Banquo and FUance cross to l. — Fleance pauses^ 
to kiss tlu hand which Mctcbeth extends to him. 
Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you ? 

Ban. 
Ay, my good lord : our time does call upon us. 

Macbeth. 

I wish your horses swift and sure of foot; 

And so I do commend you to their bacli. 

Farewell. — \ Exeunt Banquo and Fleance. 

Let every man be master of his time 

Till seven at night : to make society 

The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 

Till supper-time alone : while then, God be with you ! 

\Exeunt Lady Macbeth^ Lennox^ Rosse^ Lords^ 
Ladies^ etc,y separately. — Seyton alone remains. 
Sirrah, a word with you : attend those men f To Seyton. 
Our pleasiu-e ? 

Sey. 

They are, my lord, without the palace-gate. 

Macbeth. 
Bring them before us. [Exit Seytoh. 

To be thus is nothing; 
But to be safely thus : — our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep ; and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that which would be feared : 't is much he dares. 
He chid the sisters. 

When first they put the name of king upon me. 
And bade them speak to him ; then, prophet-like, 
They hailed him father to a line of kings : ' 

Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, * 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe. 
Thence to be wrenched with an unHneal hand, 
No son of mine succeeding. If *t be so, 
Por Banquo's issue have I filed my mind ; 
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For them the gracious Duncan have I murdered ; 

Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 

Only for them ; and mine eternal jewel 

Given to the common enemy of man, 

To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings 1 

Rather than so, come, fate, into the list, 

And champion me to the utterance. — 

Who 's there ? [Re-enter Seyton^ with two Murderers, 

Now, go to the door, and stay there till we call. 

[ Tb Seyion. — Exit Seyton. 
Was it not yesterday we spoke together ? 

[ To the Murderers. 

First Mur, 
It was, so please your highness. 

Macbeth, 
Well then, now, 

Have you considered of my speeches ? 
Are you so gospelled, 

To pray for this good man and for his issue. 
Whose heavy hand hath bowed you to the grave, 
And beggared yours for ever ? ^ 

Second Mur, 
I am one, my liege. 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed, that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world. 

First Mur, 
And I another. 

So weary with disasters, tugged with fortune. 
That I would set my life on any chance, 
To mend it, or be rid on 't. 

Macbeth, 
Both of you 
Know Banquo was your enemy. 
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Both Mur. 
True, my lord. 

Macbeth, 

So is he mine ; and in such bloody distance, 
That every minute of his being thrusts 
Against my nearest of life : and though I could 
With barefaced power sweep him from my sight 
And bid my wiD avouch it, yet I must not, 
For sundry weighty reasons. 

Second Mur. 

We shall, my lord. 

Perform what you command us. 

First Mur, 
Though our lives 

Macbeth. 

Your spirits shine through you. Within this hour at most, 

I will advise you where to plant yourselves; 

Acquaint you with the perfect spy o* the time. 

The moment on *t j for *t must be done to-night. 

And something from the palace; always thought 

That I require a clearness : and with him 

(To leave no rubs nor botches in the work) 

Fleance his son, that keeps him company, 

Whose absence is no less material to me 

Than is his father's, must embrace the fate 

Of that dark hour. 

[The Murderers glance at each other. 
Resolve yourselves apart : 
I '11 come to you anon. 

Both Mur. 
We are resolved, my lord. 
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Macbeth. 

I *11 call upon you straight : abide within. 

[Eoceunt Murderers l. 
It is concluded : — Banquo, thy soul's flight, 
If it find heaven, must find it out to-night. 

[Exit Macbeth, 



Forres. Another Room in the Royal 



»«« ..»«. j ^"ii^ 



[Enter Lady Macbeth and Seyton, 

Lady M. 
Is Banquo gone from court ? 

Sey. .•: 

Ay, madam, but returns again to-night 

Lady M. 

Say to the king, I would attend his leisure 
For a few words. 

Sey. 

Madam, I will. [Exit Seyton l. 

Lady M. 

Naught 's had, all 's spent, 
Where our desire is got without content : 
'T is safer to be that which we destroy. 
Than, by destruction, dwell in doubtful joy. 

[Enter Macbeth 1^ 
How now, my lord ! why do you keep aione. 
Of sorriest fancies your companions making; 
Using those thoughts which should indeed have died 
With them they think on ? Things without remedy 
Should be without regard : what 's done \% done. 
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Macbeth. 

We have scotched the snake, not killed it : 

She *11 close, and be herself; whilst our poor malice 

Remains in danger of her former tooth. 

But let the frame of things disjoint, 

Both the worlds suffer, 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 

In the affliction of these terrible dreams 

That shake us ni^hdy : better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gam our place, have sent to peace, 

[ The plural is /lere used in the personal and affec- 
tionate sense ^ and not in the royal mantier: and 
this^ among other kindred speeches^ should indi- 
cate the love that Macbeth feels for his wife. 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave ; 

After life's fitful fever he sleeps well; 

Treason has done his worst: nor steel, nor poison, 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 

Can touch him further. 

Lady M, 

Come on; 

Gentle my lord, sleek o'er your rugged looks ; 

Be bright and jovial 'mong your guests to-night. 

Macbeth, 

O, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife ! 
Thou know'st that Banquo and his Fleance live. 

Lculy M. 
But in them nature's copy 's not eteme. 

Macbeth, 

There 's comfort yet; they are assailable; 
Then be thou jocimd : ere the bat hath flown 
His cloistered flight; ere, to black Hecate's summons^ 
The shard-bom6 beetle, with his drowsy hums, 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 
4 
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Lady M, 
What 's to be done ? 

Macbeth, 

Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck, 

Till thou applaud the deed. — Come, seeling night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day ; 

And with thy bloody and invisible hand 

Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 

Which keeps me pale! — Light thickens; and the crow 

Makes wing to the rooky wood : 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse; 

Whiles night's black agents to their prey do rouse. — 

Thou marvelFst at my words : but hold thee still ; 

Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill: 

So pr'ythee, go with me. \Exeunt r. — Seem changes. 



' Forres. A Room of State in the 
Royal Palace. A Banquet dis- 
Aeene Cj^irll* \ played. Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, 
RossE, Lennox, Lords, and Attend- 
ants, DISCOVERED. 

Mcu:beth. 

You know your own degrees : sit down : at first 
And last the hearty welcome. 

Lords. 
Thanks to your majesty. [All sit 

Macbeth. 

Ourself will mingle with society, [Descends from throne. 

And play the humble host. 

Our hostess keeps her state ; but, in best time. 

We will require her welcome. 
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Lady M. [On throne. 

Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our friends; 
For my heart speaks they are welcome. 

[A/i rise and bow, — Tken^ all re-seat themselves^ 
except Rosse and Lennox^ who go to Lady 
Macbeth, 

Macbeth, 

See, they encounter thee with their hearts' thanks. — 

Both sides are even : here 1 11 sit i' the midst : 

[Enter First Murderer c. with the Servants^ who 
bring dishes, — First Murderer has a few drops 
of blood upon his cheek, — He brings a goblet 
of wine to Macbeth, 

Be large in mirth ; anon we '11 drink a measure 

The table round. — 

There 's blood upon thy face. [To Murderer, 

Mur, 
Hl is Banquo's, then. [Kneels at l. of Macbeth, 

Macbeth, 
Is he despatched ? 

Mur, 

My lord, his throat is cut; that I did for him. 

Macbeth, 

Thou art the best o' the cut-throats : yet he 's good 
That did the like for Fleance.* 

Mur, 
Most royal sir, 
Fleance is *scaped. 

Macbeth, 

Then comes my fit again : I had else been perfect ; 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock; 

As broad and general as the casing air : 

But now I am cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in 

To saucy doubts and fears. But Banquo's safe ? 
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Mur, 

Ay, my good lord : safe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gashes on his head ; 
The least a death to nature. 

Macbeth, 

Thanks for that : 

There the grown serpent lies ; the worm, that 's fled. 

Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 

No teeth for the present. 

\Is about to drink ; but the colour of the wine sick- 
ens hiffiy and he gives the goblet back to the 
Murderer^ who placts it on the table ^ and^ at 
Mcubeth^s next words^ spoken simultaneously 
with this action^ quietly slinks out of the room. 

Get thee gone : to-morrow 

We *11 hear — ourselves again. [Exit Murderer. 

Lady M. 
My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheer : the feast is sold 
That is not often vouched, while *t is a making, 
'T is given with welcome : to feed were best at home ; 
From thence the sauce to meat is ceremony ; 
Meeting were bare without it. 

Macbeth. 

Sweet remembrancer ! — 
Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both ! [ To all 

Len, 

May 't please your highness sit. 

Macbeth. 

Here had we now our country's honour roofed, 
Were the graced person of our Banquo present ; 
Who may I rather challenge for unkindness 
Than pity for mischance ! 
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Rosse. 
His absence, sir. 

Lays blame upon his promise. Please it your highness 
To grace us with your royal company. 

[Macbeth stares, in horror, 

Lett. 
What is 't that moves your highness ? 

Macbeth^ 
Which of you have done this ? 

Lords, 
What, my good lord ? 

Macbeth, 

Thou canst not say I did it : never shake 
Thy gory locks at me. 

Rosse. 

Gentlemen, rise; his highness is not well. [All rise. 

Lady M, 

Sit, worthy friends : — my lord is often thus, [All sit. 

And hath been from his youth ; pray you, keep seat ; 

The fit is momentary ; upon a thought 

He will again be well : if much you note him, 

You shall offend him, and extend his passion : 

Feed, and regard him not. — 

[ Guests endeavour not to notice what follows. 
Are you a man ? f To Mcubeth, 

Macbeth, 

Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 

LadyM, 
O, proper stuff! ^ 

This is the very painting of your fear : 
This is the air-drawn dagger which, you said. 
Led you to Duncan. O, these flaws and starts 
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(Impostors to true fear) would well become 

A woman's story at a winter's fire, 

Authorized by her grandam. Shame itself! 

Why do you make such faces ? When all 's done, 

You look but on a stool. 

Macbeth, 

Pr'y thee, see there ! behold! look! lo! how say you? — 

\Stares at i?naginary spectre. 
Why, what care I ? If thou canst nod, speak too. — 
If charnel-houses and our graves must send 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. \Sinks on her bosom. 

Lady M, 
What ! quite unmanned in folly ? 

Macbeth, 
If I stand here, I saw him. 

Lady M, 
Fie, for shame ! 

[Lady Macbeth goes among the guests^ and presently 
ascends the throne, 

Macbeth, [Aside. 

Blood hath been shed ere now ; i' the olden time. 
Ere human statute purged the gentle weal ; 
Ay, and since, too, murders have been performed. 
Too terrible for the ear : the times have been. 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end ; but now they rise again. 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns. 
And push us from our stools : this is more strange 
Than such a murder is. 

Lady M. 
My worthy lord. 
Your noble friends do lack you. 
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Macbeth, 
I do forget: — 

Do not muse at me, my most worthy friends; 
I have a strange infirmity, which is nothmg 
To those that know me. Come, love and health to all ; 
Then I '11 sit down. — Give me some wine; fill full: 
I drink to the general joy o' the whole table, 
And to our dear fiiend Banquo, whom we miss ; 
Would he were here ! to all, and him, we thirst, 
And all to all. \ Stares at chair, 

Avaunt I and quit my sight ! let the earth hide thee I 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with ! \AU rise. 

Lady M. 

Think of this, good peers. 

But as a thing of custom; *t is no other; 

Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. 

Macbeth. 
What man dare, I dare : 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 
The armed rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger : 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble : or be alive again, 
And dare me to the desert with thy sword ; 
If trembling I inhabit then, protest me 
The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible shadow ! 
Unreal mockery, hence ! [Spectre is supposed to vanish. 
Why, so; — beiiTg gone, 
I am a man again. 

Lady M. [ To Macbeth. 

You have displaced the mirth, broke the good meeting, 
With most admired disorder. 

Macbeth. 
Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer's cloud. 
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Without our special wonder ? You make me strange 

Even to the disposition that I owe, 

When now I thmk you can behold such sights, 

And keep the natuial ruby of your cheeks, 

When mine are blanched with fear. 

AIL 
What sights, my lord ? 

[Macbeth sinks at the foot of the throne. 

Lady M, {To the Guests, 

I pray you, speak not ; he grows worse and worse ; 

Question enrages him : at once, good-night ; 

Stand not upon the order of your going, 

But go at once. 

A kind good-night to all! 

[Exeunt all except Mcubeth and Lady Macbeth. 

[After dismissing the guests, Lady Macbeth turns 
sternly and fiercely to Macbeth, but, seeing him so 
utterly crushed, she relents, and comes, lovingly 
and very quietly, towards him, 

Macbeth. 

It will have blood ; they say, blood will have blood : 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak ; 
Augurs and imderstood relations have 
By magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks brought forth 
The secret'st man of blood. 

[Lady Macbeth places her hand gently on his 

shoulder. At this he starts,, and seeing her, 

changes in mood <w he asks : 
What is the night? 

Lady M, 

Almost at odds with morning, which is which. 
Macbeth, 

How say'st thou, that Macdufif denies his person 
At our great bidding ? 
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Lady M. 
Did you send to him, sir ? 

Macbeth, 

I hear it by the way \ but I will send ; 

There 's not a one of them but in his house 

I keep a servant fee'd, I will to-morrow 

(And betimes I will) to the weird sisters : 

More shall they speak; for now I am bent to know, 

By the worst means, the worst. For mine own good 

All causes shall give way : I am in blood 

Stepped in so far, that, should I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o'er. 

Lady M, 
You lack the season of all natures, sleep. 

Macbeth, 
Come, we 11 to sleep. 

[ With a look and a tone of dreary and forlorn 
bitterness. 
My strange and self-abuse 
Is the initiate fear, that wants hard use : — 
We are yet but young in deed. 

\As Macbeth lifts his hand to press his brow he 
touches the crown. He removes it^ and gazes 
upon it with looks of loathing. As he does 
thiSf Lady Mcubeth gradually sinks to the floor, 
on her knees, 

SLOW CURTAIN. 
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. C A DARK Cave. In the middle, a Caul- 
&tent SHxnt < dron, boiling. Thunder. The Three 
( Witches discovered. 

J^irs/ Witch. 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed. 

Second Witch. 
Thrice ; and once the hedge-pig whined. 

TTiird Witch. 
Harpier cries : — *t is time, 't is time. 

First WiUh. 

Round about the cauldron go ; 
In the poisoned entrails throw. — 
Toad, that under coldest stone 
Days and nights hast thirty-one 
Sweltered venom sleeping got, 
Boil thou first i* the charmed pot 

\She drops a substance into the cauldron. 

AIL 
[ TTie Witches walk around the cauldron^ stirring 
its contents with their sticks. 

Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire, bum ; and, cauldron, bubble. 

Second WitcK 
Fillet of a fenny snake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake; 
Eye of newf , and toe of frog. 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
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Adder*s fork, and blind-worm's sting, 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing, — 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 

[Repeats action of First WiUh, 

All. 

Double, double toil and trouble ; 

Fire, bum; and, cauldron, bubble. [Business as before. 

Third WiUh. 

Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witches' mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravined salt-sea shark, 
Root of hemlock digged i' the dark, 
Liver of blaspheming Jew, 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew 
Slivered in the moon's eclipse ; 
Nose of Turk, and Tartar's lips ; 
Finger of birth-strangled babe 
Ditch-delivered by a drab — 
Make the gruel thick and slab : 
Add thereto a tiger's chaudron. 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. 

[Repeats action of First Witch. 

All 

Double, double toil and trouble ; 

Fire, bum ; and, cauldron, bubble. [Busifiess as before. 

Second Witch. 

Cool it with a baboon's blood. 
Then the charm is firm and good. 

[All crouch around cauldron. — A pause. 
By the pricking of my thumbs, 

Something wicked this way comes : — [Noise outside. 

Open, locks, 
Whoever knocks! 

[Enter Macbeth c. ctbove. 
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Macbeth, 

How now, you secret, black, and midnight hags I 
What is 't you do? 

Th€ Three WiUhes. 

A deed without a name. 

Macbeth, 

I c6njure you, by that which you profess 
(Howe'ier you come to know it), answer me 
To what I ask you. 

First Witch, 
Speak. 

Second Witch, 
Demand. 

Third Witch, 
We 11 answer. 

First mtch. 

Say, if thou *dst rather hear it from our mouths, 
Or from our masters' ? 

Macbeth. 

Call them, let me see them. 

First Witch. 

Pour in sow's blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow ; grease, that 's sweaten 
Fromrthe murderer's gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. 

The Three Witches. 

Come, high or low ; 

Thyself and office deftly show ! 

[ Thunder. An apparition of an arm^d head rises. 
This head is " made up ^ to resemble Macbeth. 

Macbeth, 
Tell me, thou unknown power 
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First Wikh. 

He knows thy thought: 

Hear his speech, but say thou naught. 

App. 

Macbeth ! Macbeth I Macbeth ! beware Macduff; 
Beware the thane of Fife. — Dismiss me : — enough. 

Macbeth. 

Whate'er thou art, for thy good caution, thanks : 

Thou hast harped my fear aright : — but one word more 

\Apparitian descends, — Thunder, 

First Witch, 

He will not be commanded : here 's another, 
More potent than the first 

[Thunder. — An appcmtion of a blood-stcuned child 
rises, 

App. 

Macbeth! Macbeth I Macbeth! — 

Macbeth. 
Had I three ears, I 'd hear thee. 

App. 

Be bloody — bold — and resolute; laugh to scorn 
The power of man, for none of woman bom 
Shall harm Macbeth. 

[Descends. — Thunder. 
Macbeth. 

Then live, Macduff: what need I fear of thee ? 
But yet I *11 make assurance double sure, 
And take a bond of fate : thou shalt not live ; 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, 
And sleep in spite of thunder. — What is this, 

[Thunder. An apparition of a cMld^ crowned^ with 
a tree in his hand^ rises. 
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That rises like the issue of a king, 

And wears upon his baby brow the round 

And top of sovereignty ? 

The Three Witches. 

Listen, but speak not to 't 

App, 

Be lion-mettled, proird ; and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are : 
Macbeth shall never vanquished be, until 
Great Bimam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. 

[Descends, — Thunder. 
Macbeth, 
That will never be : 

Who can impress the forest ; bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root ? Sweet bodements ! good I 
Yet my heart 

Throbs to know one thing : tell me (if your art 
Can tell so much), shall Banquo's issue ever 
Reign in this kingdom ? 

The Three Witches. 

[They rise and go to r. 
Seek to know no more. 

Macbeth, 

I will be satisfied : deny me this. 
And an eternal curse fall on you ! 

[Macbeth descends from rocks. The cauldron sinks. 
Thunder and discordant sounds^ shrieks, etc,, 
are heard. 
Let me know: — 
Why sinks that cauldron, and what noise is this ? 

Brst Witch, 
Show I [jRzssing from vl, to i^ 
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Second Witch. 
Show] [The same. 

Third Witch. 

Show ! [The same. 

The Three Witches. 

Show his eyes, and grieve his heart ; 
Come like shadows, so depart ! 

[Eight kings appear ^ and pctss over in grder^ the 
last with a glass in his hand; Banquo follow- 
ing. 

Macbeth. [As they pctss. 

Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo ; down I 

Thy crown does sear mine eye-balls: — and thy hair, 

Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first : — 

A third is like the former. — Filthy hags ! 

Why do you show me this ? — A fourth ? — Start, eyes ! — 

What! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ? — 

Another yet ? — A seventh ? — I 11 see no more : — 

And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass 

Which shows me many more; 

Horrible sight! — Now, I see, *t is true; 

[The Witches vanish as Banquo appears. 
For the blood-boltered Banquo smiles upon me, 
And points at them for his. — What ! is this so ? 
Where are they ? Gone ? — Let this pernicious hour 
Stand aye accursM in the calendar ! — 
Come in, without there ! [Enter Seyton^ above. 

Sey. 
What 's your grace's will ? 

Macbeth. 
Saw you the weird sisters ? 

&y. 
No, my lord. 

Macbeth. 
Came they not by you ? 
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No, indeed, my lord. 

Macbeth. 

Infected be the air whereon they ride; 

And damned all those that trust them ! — I did hear 

The galloping of horse : who was 't came by ? 

Sey. 

T is two or three, my lord, that bring you word 
Macduff is fled to England. 



Fled to England! 
Ay, my good lord. 



Macbeth. 

Sey. 
Macbeth. 



Time, thou anticipat'st my dread exploits : 

The flighty purpose never is overtook 

Unless the deed go with it : from this moment 

The very firstlings of my heart shall be 

The firstlings of my hand. And even now. 

To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and done : 

The castle of Macduff I will siuprise; 

Seize upon Fife ; give to the edge o* the sword 

His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 

That trace him in his line. No boasting like a fool ; 

This deed I '11 do before this purpose cool : 

But no more sights ! — Where are these gentlemen ? 

Come, bring me where they are. \Scefu closes. 



dbcene fbtvaSn^ — A Wood in England. 

[Enter Malcolm and Macduff, 

Mai. 

Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 
Weep oiu: sad bosoms empty. 
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Macduff, 
Let us rather 

Hold fast the mortal sword ; and, like good men, 
Bestride our down-fallen birthdom : each new mom 
New widows howl ; new orphans cry ; new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yelled out 
Like syllable of dolour, 

MaL 
What I believe, I 'U wail ; 
What know, believe ; and what I can redress, 
As I shall find the time to friend, 1 will. 
What you have spoke, it may be so perchance. 
This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tonnes, 
Was once thought hqnest : you have loved hun well; 
He hath not touched you yet. 
I am youn^ ; but something 
You may discern of him through me ; and wisdom 
To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb 
To appease an angry god, 

Macduff, 

I am not treacherous. 

MaL 
But Macbeth is. 

A good and virtuoys nature may recoil 
In an imperial charge. But I shall crave your pardon ; 
That which you are my thoughts cannot transpose : 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell : 
Though all things foul would wear the brows of grace. 
Yet grace must still look so. 

Macduff, 

1 have lost my hopes, 

Mai, 

Perchance even there where I did find my doubts. 
Why in that rawness left you wife and child 
(Those precious motives, those strong knots of love) 
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Without leave-taking? — I pray you, 

Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, 

£ut mine own safeties: — You may be rightly just, 

Whatever I shall think. 

Macduff, 

Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great t)rranny, lay thou thy basis sure. 

For goodness dare not check thee ! wear thou thy wrongs, 

The title is aflfeered. — Fare thee well, lord : 

I would not be the villain that thou think*st 

For the whole space that 's in the tyrant's grasp, 

And the rich East to boot 

MaL 
Be not offended : 

I speak not as in absolute fear of you. 
I think our country sinks beneath the yoke; 
It weeps, it bleeds ; and each new day a gash 
Is added to her wounds : I think, withal. 
There would be hands uplifted in my right ; 
And here, from gracious England, have I offer 
Of goodly thousands : but, for all this. 
When I shall tread upon the tyrant's head, 
Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before ; 
More suffer, and more sundry ways than ever, 
By him that shall succeed. 

Macduff. 
What should he be ? 

MaL 

It is myself I mean : in whom I know 

All the particulars of vice so grafted, 

That, when they shall be opened, black Macbeth 

Ayill seem as pure as snow; and the poor state 

Esteem him as a lamb, being compared 

With my confineless harms. 
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Macduff, 
Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damned 
In evils to top Macbeth. 

MaL 
I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 
That has a name : but there 's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuousness : and my desire 
All continent impediments would overbear, 
That did oppose my will : better Macbeth, 
Than such a one to reign : 
For had I power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the universal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. 

. Macduff, 
O, Scotland, Scotland ! 

MaL 

If such a one be fit to govern, speak : 
I am as I have spoken. 

Macduff. 
Fit to govern ! 

No, not to live. — O, nation miserable, 
With an untitled tyrant bloody sceptered, 
When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again. 
Since that the truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction stands accursed. 
And does blaspheme his breed ? — ^Thy royal father 
Was a most sainted king : the queen that bore thee, 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day she lived. Fare thee well ! 
These evils thou repeat'st upon thyself 
Have banished me from Scotland. — O, my breast, 
Thy hope ends here ! 
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MaL 
Macduff, this noble passion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my soul 
Wiped the black scruples, reconciled my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilish Macbeth 
By many of these trains hath sought to win me 
Into his power ; and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste : but God above 
Deal between thee and me ! for even now 
I put myself to thy direction, and 
Unspeaic mine own detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself, 
For strangers to my nature. 
I scarcely yet have coveted mine own ; 
At no time broke my faith ; would not betray 
The devil to his fellow ; and delight 
No less in truth than life : my first false speaking 
Was this upon myself: — what I am truly, 
Is thine, and my poor country's, to command : 
Whither, indeed, before thy here-approach. 
Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men. 
Already at a point, was setting forth : 
Now we '11 together ; and the chance of goodness 
Be like our warranted quarrel! Why are you silent ? 

Macduff, 

Such welcome and unwelcome things at once 
'r is hard to reconcile. 
See, who comes here ? 

MaL 

My countryman ; but yet I know him not 

\Enter Rosse, 
Macduff, 

My ever-gentle cousin, welcome hither. 

MaL 

I know him now : — good God, betimes remove 
The means that make us strangers ! 
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J^osse, 
Sir, Amen. 

Macduff, 
Stands Scotland where it did ? 

Hosse. 
Alas ! poor country, — 
Almost afraid to know itself! It cannot 
Be called our mother, but our grave : where nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile ; 
Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that rend the air. 
Are made, not marked : where violent sorrow seems 
A modem ecstasy : the dead man's knell 
Is there scarce asked for who ; and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or ere they sicken. 

•Macduff, 
O, relation 
Too nice, and yet too true ! 

MaL 
What 's the newest grief? 

J^osse, 

That of an hour's age doth hiss the speaker ; 
Each minute teems a new one. 

Macduff, 
How does my wife ? 

Rosse, 
Why, well. {Solemnly, 

Macduff, 

And all my children ? 

Rosse, 
Well, too. 
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Macduff, 
The tyrant has not battered at their peace ? 

I^osse, 
No ; they were well at peace when I did leave them. 

Macduff, 
Be not a niggard of your speech : how goes it ? 

I^osse. 

When I came hither to transport the tidings, 
Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out ; 
Which was to my belief witnessed the rather, 
For that I saw the tyrant's power a-foot : 
Now is the time of help ; your eye in Scotland 

[To Malcolm. 
Would create soldiers, make our women fight, 
To doff their dire distresses. 

Mai. 
Be it their comfort 

We are coming thither : gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward and ten thousand men ; 
An older and a better soldier none 
That Christendom gives out. 

Rosse, 
Would I could answer 

This comfort with the like ! But I have words 
That would be howled out in the desert air. 
Where hearing should not latch them. 

Macduff, 
What concern they ? 
The general cause ? or is it a fee-grief 
Due to some single breast ? 
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Jtosse. 
No mind that 's honest 

But in it shares some woe ; though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 

Macduff, 
If it be mine, 
Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. 

^osse. 

Let not your ears despise my tongue forever, 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest soimd 
That ever yet they heard. 

Macduff, 

I guess at it. 

J^osse, 

Your casde is surprised ; your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughtered ; to relate the manner, 
Were, on the quarry of these murdered deer, 
To add the death of you. 

Ma/. 
Merciful Heaven ! — 

What, man ! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows; 
Give sorrow words : the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o*er-fraught heart, and bids it breaL 

Macduff. 

My children too ? 

J^ossc, 

Wife, children, servants, all 
That could be found. 

Macduff, 

And I must be from thence ! — 
My wife killed too ? 

Rosse, 
I have said." 
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MaL 
Be comforted : 

Let 's make us medicines of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. 

Macduff, . 

He has no children. — ^All my pretty ones ? 
Did you say all ?— O, hell-kite !— All ? 
What ! all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop ? 

Mai. 
Dispute it like a man. 

Macduff, 
I shall do so; 

But I must also feel it as a man : 
I cannot but remember such things were, 
That were most precious to me. — Did heaven look on, 
And would not take their part ? Sinful Macduff, 
They were all struck for thee ! naught that I am ! 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine. 
Fell slaughter on their souk. 

Mai. 

Be this the whetstone of your sword : let grief 
Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 

Macduff. 

O, I could play the woman with mine eyes, 

And braggart with my tongue! — But, gentle heavens, 

Cut short all intermission ; front to front 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself; 

Within my sword's length set him ; if he 'scape, 

Heaven forgive him too ! 

CURTAIN. V 



« m, . i DuNsiNANE. A Room in Macbeth's 

Bttnt SixtU I Castle. 

[Enter a Doctor and a Waiting Gentlewoman, 

Doct, 

I have two nights watched with you, but can perceive 
no truth in your report. When was it she last walked ? 

Gent, 

Since his majesty went into the field, I have seen her 
rise from her bed, throw her nightgown upon her, unlock 
her closet, take forth paper, fold it, write upon it, read it, 
afterwards seal it, and again return to bed; yet all this. 
while in a most fast sleep. 

Doct, 

A great perturbation in nature, — to receive at once the 
benefit of deep, and do the effects of watching! — In this 
slumbery agitation, besides her walking and other actual 
performances, what, at any time, have you heard her say ? 

Gent, 
That, sir, which I will not report after her. 

Doct, 
You may to me; and 't is most meet you should. 

Gent, 

Neither to you nor any one ; having no witness to con- 
firm my speech. — Lo you, here she comes! 

\Enter Lady Macbeth^ with a lights c. 

This is her very guise; and, upon my life, fast asleep. 
Observe her; stand close. 
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DocL 
How came she by that light ? 

Gent 

Why, it stood by her : she has light by her contimiaUy ; 
't is her command. 

Doct 

You see, her eyes are open. 

Gent. 
Ay, but their sense is shut 

Doct. 

What is it she does now? Look, how she rubs her 
hands. 

Gent 

It is an accustomed action with her, to seem thus wash- 
ing her hands: I have known her continue in this a 
quarter of an hour. 

LadyM. 
Yet here 's a spot 

Doct 

Hark ! she speaks. 

Lady M, 

Out, damned spot! out, I say! — One, two; why, then 
*t is time to do 't. — Hell is murky ! — Fie ! my lord, fie ! a 
soldier, and afeared ? What need we fear who knows it, 
when none can call our power to account? — Yet who 
would have thought the old man to have had so much 
blood in him ? 

Doct . 

Do you mark that ? 
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Ijidy M, 

The thane of Fife had a wife ; where is she now ? — 
What! will these hands ne*er be clean? No more o' 
that, my lord, no more o' that: you mar all with this 
starting. 

Doct 

Go to, go to ; you have known what you should not 

Gent. 

She has spoke what she should not, I am sure <rf likat : 
Heaven knows what she has known. 

Lady M. 

Here *s the smell of the blood still : all the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. O, O, O I 

Doct 
What a sigh is there ! The heart is sorely charged. 

Gent, 

I would not have such a heart in my bosom for the 
dignity of the whole body. 

Lady M, 

Wash your hands, put on your nightgown; look not 
so pale : — I tell you yet again, Banquo 's buried; he can 
not come out on *s grave. 

Doct, 
Even so ? 

Lady M, 

To bed, to bed; there 's knocking at the gate: come, 
come, come, come, give me your hand : what 's done can 
not be undone : to bed, to bed, to bed. 

\Exit Lady Macbeth. Doctor and Gentlewoman 
stand apart ^ watching her, — Scene chcmgjes. 
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&i>»tt# &»<»An)v i DUNSINANE. ANOTHER RoOM IN MaC- 

mttnt mttmn. ^ ^^^^^^ Castle. [Second Grooves.] 

[Enfer Macbeth and Attendants, 

Macbeth, 

Bring me no more reports; let them fly all : 

Till Biniam wood remove to Dunsinane, 

I caanot taint with fear. What 's the boy Malcolm ? 

Was he not bom of woman ? The spirits that know 

All mortal consequences have pronounced me thus, — 

" Fear not, Macbeth ; no man that 's bom of woman 

Shall e'er have power upon thee." — Then fly, false thanes, 

And mingle with the English epicures ; 

The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear. 

Shall never sag with doubt nor shake with fear. 

\Enter a Servant, 
The devil damn thee, black, thou cream-faced loon ! 
Where got'st thou that goose look ? 

Serv, 
There is ten thousand 

Macbeth, 
Geese, villain ? 

Serv. 
Soldiers, sir. 

Macbeth, 

Go prick thy face, and over-red thy fear, 
Thou lily-livered boy. What soldiers, patch ? 
Death of thy soul ! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. What soldiers, whey-face ? 

Serv, 
The English force, so please you. 

Macbeth, 
Take thy face hence. \Exit Servant, 

Seyton I — I am sick at heart. 
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When I behold Seyton, I say! — This push 

Will chair me ever, or disseat me now. 

I have lived long enough : my way of life 

Is falPn into the sear, the yellow leaf; 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have ; but, in their stead, 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. — 

Seyton ! [Enter Seyton: 

What is your gracious pleasure ? 

Macbeth, 
What news more ? 

Sey. 

All is confirmed, my lord, which was reported. 

Macbeth, 

I '11 fight, till from my bones my flesh be hacked. 
Give me my armour. 



T is not needed yet. 



Sey. 

Macbeth. 



I *11 put it on. — 

Send out more horses, skirr the country round ; 

Hang those that talk of fear. — Give me mine armour. — 

\Eodt Seyton R, — Enter Doctor l. 
How does your patient, doctor ? 

Doct. 
Not so sick, my lord, 

As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 
That keep her firom her rest. 
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Macbeth, 

Cure her of that : 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 

Doct 
Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself. 



Macbeth, 

Throw physic to the dogs, — I 11 none of it. — 

[Enter Seyton^ with armour. 
Come, put mine armour on; give me my staff: — 

Seyton, send out Doctor, the thanes fly from me. — 

If thou couldst, doctor, cast 

The water of my land, find her disease. 

And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 

I would applaud thee to the very echo. 

That should applaud again. 

What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug. 

Would scour these English hence ? 

Hear*st thou of them ? 

Doct. 

Ay, my good lord; your royal preparation 

Makes us hear something. \Seyton offers armour. 



Macbeth, 
Bring it after me. — 
I will not be afraid of death and bane, 
Till Bimam forest come to Dunsinane. [Exeunt Omnes. 
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I ' Full Stage. Country near Dunsin- 
ftr#» OChMi . ^^^' ^ Wood in view. Flourish. 
mUM ui/pnro* \ Malcolm, Macduff, Lennox, Rosse, 
AND Soldiers discovered. 

Mai 

Cousins, I hope the days are near at hand 
1'hat chambers will be safe. 

We doubt it nothing. 

What wood is this before us ? 

Zffi, 
The wood of Bimam. 

Ma/, 

Let every soldier hew him down a bough. 
And bear *t before him : thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host, and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 

So/diers. 
It shall be done. 

[A number of soldiers go out^ at different sides^ 
with axes^ etc, 

Len. 

We learn no other but the confident tyrant 
Keeps stiU in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down before *t. 

Mai. 
T is his main hope: 

For where there is advantage to be given. 
Both more and less have given him the revolt ; 
And none serve with him but constrained things. 
Whose hearts are absent too. 
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Macduff. 
Let our just censures 
•Attend tiie true event, and put we oa 
Industrious soldiership. 
The time approaches 

That will with due decision make us know 
What we shalT say we have, and what we owe. 
Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate ; 
But certain issue strokes must arbitrate : 
Towards which advance the war. 

\Soldiers enter ^ from different sides^ with boughs.- 
Scene closes in. 



Acene Jotirtl^* — Dunsinane. Within the Castle. 

[Enter Macbeth, Seyton, and Officers, 

Macbeth, 

Hang out our banners on the outward walls ; 

The cry is still, " They come : " our casde's strength 

Will laugh a siege to scorn : here let them lie 

Till famine and the ague eat th^m up : 

Were they not forced with those that should be ours, 

We might have met them dareful, beard to beard. 

And beat them backward home. 

\A cry of women, within. 
What is that noise ? 

Sey. 

It is the cry of women, my good lord. • 

{Exit Seyton l. 
Macbeth. 

I have almost forgot the taste of fears : 
The time has been my senses would have cooled 
To hear a night-shriek; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
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As life were in 't : I have supped full with horrors ; 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. [Re-enter Seyton l.' 

Wherefore was that cry ? 

The queen, my lord, is dead. \All show signs of sorrow. 

Macbeth. 

She should have died hereafter; 

There would have been a time for such a word. — 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to. day. 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life 's but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 

And then is heard no more : it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fiuy. 

Signifying nothing. [Enter a Servant. 

Thou com'st to use thy tongue ; thy story quickly. 

Serv, 
Gracious my lord, 

I should report that which I say I saw. 
But know not how to do it. 

Macbeth. 
Well, say, sir. 

Serv. 

As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 

I looked toward Bimam, and anon, methought, 

The wood began to move. 

Macbeth. 
Liar and slave! 
6 
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Serv. 

Let me endure your wrath, if 't be not so : 

\Servant kneels. 
Within this three mile may you see it coming ; 
I say, a moving grove. 

Macbeth. 
If thou speak'st false, 
Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 
Till famine cling thee : if thy speech be sooth, 
I care not if thou dost for me as much, 

\Servant rises and goes up c. 
I pull in resolution ; and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend, 
That lies like truth : " Feai: not, till Bimam wood 
Do come to Dunsinane;" — and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunsinane. — Arm, arm, and out! 
If this which he avouches does appear, 
There is no flying hence nor tarr}'ing here. 
I *gin to be a-weary of the sun, 
And wish th* estate o' the world were now undone. — 
Ring the alarum-bell! — Blow, wind! come wrack! 
At least we '11 die with harness on our back, 

[Exeunt. 



C Dunsinane. A Plain before the Castle. 
dcene JiftJ. < Malcolm, Macduff, and their Army, 
( WITH Boughs, discovered. 

Mai. 

Now near enough; your leafy screens throw down, 
And show like those you are. — You, worthy uncle. 
Shall, with my cousin, your right-noble son. 
Lead our first batde : worthy Macduff and we 
Shall take upon us what else remains to do, 
According to our order. 
Do we but find the t5rrant*s power to-night, 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight 
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Macduff. 

Make all our trumpets speak; give them all breath, 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death. 

\Flourish, — Exeunt, — Alarums, — Enter Macbeth,. 

Macbeth, 

They have tied me to a stake; I cannot fly, 
But, bear-like, I must fight the course. — What *s he 
That was not bom of woman ? Such a one 
Am I to fear, or none. 

{Exit, — Alarums, — Enter Macduff. 

Macduff. 

That way the noise is. — Tyrant, show thy face! 
If thou be'st slain, and with no stroke of mine. 
My wife and children's ghosts will haunt me still. 
I cannot strike at wretched kerns, whose arms 
Are hired to bear their staves : either thou, Macbeth, 
Or^else my sword, with an unbattered edge, 
I sheathe again undeeded. 
Let me find him, fortime ! 
And more I beg not. 

\Exit, — Alarums, — Ee-enter Macbeth, 

Macbeth, 

Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 

On mine own sword ? whiles I see lives, the gashes 

Do better upon them. [Re-enter Macduff. 

Macduff. 
Turn, hell-hound, turn I 

Macbeth, 

Of all men else I have avoided thee : 

But get thee back ; my soul is too much charged 

With blood of thine already. 
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Macduff. 

I have no words, — 

My voice is in my sword ; thou bloodier villain 

Than terms can give thee out! \Theyfigki. 



Macbeth, 

Thou losest labour : 

As easy mayst thou the intrenchant air 

With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed : 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests ; 

I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 

To one of woman bom. 

Mcuduff^ 

Despair thy charm ; 

And let the angel whom thou still hast served 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripped. 

Macbeth. 

Accursed be that tongue that tells me so. 

For it hath cowed my better part of man ! 

And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 

That palter with us in a double sense ; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear. 

And break it to our hope. — 1 11 not fight with thee. 



Macduff. 

Then yield thee, coward, 

And live to be the show and gaze o' the time; 

We *11 have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 

Painted upon a pole and underwrit, 

" Here may you see the tjrrant." 
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• Macbeth. 
I will not yield, 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm's feet, ^ 

And to be bated witfi the rabble's curse. 
Though Bimam wood be come to Dunsinane, 
And ^ou opposed, being of no woman bom, 
Yet I will try the last: 
Lay on, Macduff; 
And danmed be him that first cries, " Hold, enough ! " 

\They fight y and Macbeth is killed, — Flourish, — 
Enter y with drum and banners^ McUcolniy Rosse^ 
Lennox and Soldiers, 



Hail, king of Scotland ! 



All 



[To Malcolm. 
[Flourish. 



CURTAIN. 





h^/^-tc.^ 
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APPENDIX. 

I.— Historical Basis op Macbeth. 

"/T%HE interest of ' Macbeth ' is not an historical interest. It matters 
I not whether the action is true, or has been related as true : it 
belongs to the realms of poetry altogether. We might as well call 
' Lear ' or • Hamlet ' historical plays, because the outlines of the story 
of each are to be found in old records of the past. * * * * That 
Shakespeare found sufficient material for this great drama in Holinshed's 

• History of Scotland ' is a fact that renders it quite unnecessary for us 
to enter into any discussion as to the truth of this portion of the history. 

♦ * * ♦ Better authorities than Holinshed had access to have shown 
that the contest for the crown of Scotland between Duncan and Macbeth 
was a contest of factions, and that Macbeth was raised to the throne by 
his Norwegian allies after a battle in which Duncan fell ; in the same 
way, after a long rule, was he vanquished and killed by the son of 
Duncan, supported by his English allies." Charles Knight. - 



The passages in Holinshed's history which Shakespeare has followed 
in the composition of this tragedy relate, with much particularity and in 
antiquated prose, the meeting of Macbeth and Banquo with the Witches ; 
the accession of Macbeth to the throne of Scotland ; the murder of 
Banquo and the escape of Fleance ; the trial of MacdufTs loyalty by 
Malcolm, and the defeat apd death of Macbeth. The essential parts of 
this narrative have been, by Shakespeare, transfigured into noble poetry. 
The dry details of the history become, in the tragedy, fascinating inci- 
dents of a grim, weird, and terrible romance ; while the royal monster 
of the chronicle is elevated, in the poem, into a grand and piteous image 
of natural heroism perverted and ruined by the potent and irresistible 
instruments of a malignant fate. Shakespeare did not hesitate to wander 
away from the historic original. The appearance of the ghost of Banquo 
to Macbeth and the sleep-walking of Lady Macbeth are inventions of 
iSbc poet ; and he has very artfully combined with Holinshed's accoimt 
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of Macbeth the same writer's description of the murder of King Dufie 
by Donwald — more than sixty years before Macbeth's time. This 
description, when contrasted with the second act of the tragedy, illus- 
trates, with brilliant effect, the wonderful poetic method of Shakespeare. 
It is also a useful specimen of the style of the old chronicler whom he so 
often read and followed. W. W. 



•' The King got him into his privy chamber, only with two of his 
chamberlains, who, having brought him to bed, came forth again, and 
then fell to banqueting with Donwald and his wife, who had prepared ' 
divers delicate dishes and sundry sorts of drinks for their rear-supper or 
collation, whereat they sat up so long, till they had charged their 
stomachs with such full gorges, that their heads were no sooner got to 
the pillow but asleep they were so fast that a man might have removed 
the chamber over them sooner than to have awaked them out of their 
drunken sleep. 

"Then Donwald, though he abhorred the act greatly in heart, yet, 
through instigation of his wife, he called four of his servants unto him 
[whom he had made privy to his wicked intent before, and framed to 
his purpose with large gifts], and now, declaring unto them after what 
sort they should work the feat, they gladly obeyed his instructions, and, 
speedily going about the murder, they entered the chamber [in which 
*the King lay] a little before cock's-crow, where they secretly cut his 
throat, as he lay sleeping, without any bustling at all ; and immediately, 
by a postern gate, they carried forth the dead body into the fields. 
* * * * Donwald, about the time that the murder was in 
doing, got him amongst them that kept the watch, and so continued in 
company with them all the residue of the night. But in the morning, 
when the noise was raised in the King's chamber how the King was 
slain, his body conveyed away, and the bed all beraid with blood, he, 
with the watch, ran thither, as though he had known nothing of the 
matter, and, breaking into the chamber, and finding cakes of blood in 
the bed and on the floor about the sides of it, he forthwitfi slew the 
chamberlains as guilty of that heinous murder. * * * * 
For the space of six months together, after this heinous murder thus 
committed, there appeared no sun by day, nor moon by night, in any 
part of the realm ; but still was the sky covered with continual cloucls^ 
and sometimes such outrageous winds arose, with lightnings and tem-; 
pests, that the people were in great fear of present destruction." 

HoLiNSHED.'s History of Scotland.. 
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The contrast between the apocryphal and the real history of Macbeth 
is suggested in the subjoined summary of facts : 

" Macbeth, or Macbeathad MacFinlegh, as he is called in contempo- 
rary chronicles, was a king of Scotland. From his father, Finlegh, the 
son of Ruadhri, he inherited the rule of the province of Moray, and he 
became allied with the royal Une by his marriage with Gruoch Mac- 
Boedhe, the granddaughter of King Kenneth MacDuff. In the year 
1039 he headed an attack upon King Duncan MacCrinan at a place 
called Bothgouanan (the Smith's Bothy), where the King was mortally 
wounded, but survived to be carried to Elgin, in Moray. Macbeth now 
ascended the throne, and his reign of seventeen years is commemorated 
in the chronicles as a time of plenty. He made grants to the Culdees 
of Loch Leven, and in the year 1050 went in pilgrimage to Rome. 
Malcolm MacDuncan, or Ceanmore, the eldest son of King Duncan 
MacCrinan, had fled to England on his father's death ; and in the sum- 
mer of 1054, his kinsman, Siward, Earl of Northumberland, led an 
English army into Scotland against Macbeth. That King was defeated 
with great slaughter, but escaped from the field, and still kept the 
throne. Four years afterwards he was again defeated by Malcolm Mac- 
Duncan, and, fleeing northwards across the mountain-range, since called 
the Grampians, he was slain at Lumphanan, in Aberdeenshire, on the 
5th of December, 1056. His followers were able to place his nephew, 
or step-son, Lulach, on the throne ; and his defeat and death at Essie, 
in Strathbogie, on the 3d of April, 1057, opened the succession to Mal- 
colm, who, three weeks afterwards, was crowned at Scone. This is all 
that is certainly known of the history of Macbeth. The fables which 
gradually accumulated round his name were systematized in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century by the historian Hector Boece, from whose 
pages they were transferred to the chronicle of Holinshed, where they 
met the eye of Shakespeare. Nearly half a century before his great 
play was written, Buchanan had remarked how well the legend of 
Macbeth was fitted for the stage."— Chambers's ENCYCLOPiEDiA, 
vol. vi., p. 237. 



Duncan reigned over Scotland from 1034 till 1039-40 ; Macbeth firom 
1039-40 till 1056-57. Finlegh, Thane of Glamis, the father of Macbeth, 
is mentioned in the tragedy, as Sinel. Duncan was the son of Beatricei 
eldest daughter of King Malcolm — whom he succeeded upon the throne! 
Macbeth was the son of Doada, the younger daughter of King Malcolm 
so that Duncan and Macbeth were cousins. W. W. 
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*' The real wife of Macbeth — she who lives only in the obscure record 
of an obscure age — bore the very unmusical appellation of Gruoch, and 
was instigated to the murder of Duncan, not only by ambition, but by 
motives of vengeance. She was the granddaughter of Kenneth IV., 
killed in 1003, fighting against Malcolm II., the father of Duncan." 

Mrs. Jameson. 



*• The royal widow [of Gryffyth, son of Llewellyn, the Welch King] 
had laid by the signs of mourning ; she was dressed with the usual 
stately and loose-robed splendour of Saxon matrons, and all the proud 
beauty of her youth was restored to her cheek. At her feet was that 
daughter who afterwards married the Fleance so familiar to us in Shakes- 
peare, and became the ancestral mother of those Scottish kings who had 
passed, in pale shadows, across the eyes of Macbeth." * * * » 
"And so, from Gryffyth, beheaded by his subjects, descended Charles 
Stuart." — BuLWER's •• Harold." Book x, chapter 8. 



II.— Theme and Substance of Macbeth. 

'• The theme of the drama is the gradual ruin, through yielding to evil 
within and evil without, of a man, who, though from the first tainted by 
base and ambitious thoughts, yet possessed elements in his nature of 
possible honour and loyalty. The contrast between Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth, united by their affections, their fortunes, and their crime, is 
made to illustrate the character of each. Macbeth has physical courage, 
but moral weakness, and is subject to excited, imaginative fears. His 
faint and intermittent loyalty embarrasses him — he would have the gain 
of crime without itrpains. But when once his hands are dyed in blood, 
he hardly cares to withdraw them, and the same fears which had tended 
to hold him back from murder, now urge him on to double and treble 
murders, until slaughter, almost reckless, becomes the habit of his reign. 
At last, the gallant soldier of the opening of the play fights for his life 
with a wild and brute-like force. His whole existence has become joyless 
and loveless, and yet he clings to existence. Lady Macbeth is of a 
finer and more delicate nature. Having fixed her eyes upon an end, — 
the attainment for her husband of Duncan's crown, — she accepts the 
inevitable means ; she nerves herself for the terrible night's work by 
artificial stimulants; yet she cannot strike the sleeping King, who 
resembles her father. Having sustained her weaker husband, her own 
strength gives way ; and in sleep, when her will cannot controul her 
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thoughts, she is piteously afflicted by the memory of one stain of blood 
upon her little hand. At last her thread of life snaps suddenly. Mao* 
beth, whose affection for her was real, has sunk too far into the apathy 
of joyless crime to feel deeply her loss. Banquo, the loyal soldier, pray- 
ing for restraint of evil thoughts which enter his mind as they had 
entered that of Macbeth, but which work no evil there, is set over against 
Macbeth, as virtue is set over against disloyalty. The Witches are the 
supernatural beings of terror, in harmony with Shakespeare's tragic 
period, as the fairies of the ' Midsummer Night's Dream ' are the super- 
natural beings of his days of fancy and frolic, and as Ariel is the super- 
natural genius of his latest period. There is at once a grossness, a 
horrible reality about the Witches, and a mystery and grandeur of evil 
influence." Edward Dowden. 



" I take it, what Shakespeare meant to represent in Macbeth was 
the kind of character which is most liable to be influenced by a belief 
in supernatural agencies, — a man who is acutely sensitive to all impres-' 
sions ; who has a restless imagination, more powerful than his will ; who 
sees daggers in the air and ghosts in the banquet-hall ; who has moral 
weakness and physical courage, and who alternates perpetually between 
terror and daring, — a trembler when opposed by his conscience, and a 
warrior when defied by his foe."— Bulwer. Speech at the Farewelt. 
Bcmquet to Macready, London, March ist, 1851. 



"Among those undefined influences which stream from the greater 
dramas of Shakespeare may be numbered the climate of the play ; and 
this, while often eluding the observation, tells surely upon the feeling 
of the reader. * * * * We pass to the chill mists of Scotland. 

• * * * The supernatural element in * Macbeth ' is more pervading 
and various in its workings than in • Hamlet.* The character is more 
closely knit ; the action more peremptory and progressive. In his ambi- 
tion, and in tlie ways of satisfying it, there arfe points of likeness to 

• Richard.* But Richard moved toward his design ' without remorse or 
dread,' while Macbeth is a victim to both these conditions: not from a 
lack of courage, but by virtue of a morbid excess of imagination, which 
projects his thoughts into objects. So dominant is this quality that 
the weird sisters themselves seem like the outward shapes of his guilty 
purposes. They appear first upon the scene, then vanish, then re-appear. 
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as if they were the influences of his mind as ^ell as the heralds of^t 
approach. * * * * Macbeth's action is a succession of crimes, but 
the intervals are filled with thoughtful speech. The truth and beauty 
that slide into these musings show the native affinity of the imaginative 
faculty with what is best in man."— Thomas R. Gould. " T^ 
Tragedian," pp. 118-119-128. 



" The tragedy of 'Macbeth' is a moral tempest Crimes and retri- 
butions come whirling past us like the rushing of a resistless hurricane. 
The very prologue of the play is spoken in thunder and lightning ; the 
moral and material worlds seem shouting and responding to each other 
in convulsions and cataracts. ♦ * * ♦ Everywhere we have storms, 
physical and spiritual, treading on the heels of physical and spiritual 
calms. * ♦ * * Slumber shuts up the senses of the body, to let out 
the secrets of the soul. Memory plies her spinning-wheel and shuttle, 
to weave the burning mantle of remorse. Imagination lends her plastic 
hand to body forth the apprehensions of guilty fear. * * * * In 
the exciting of terror, this play is truly without a parallel. Almost every 
scene is a masterpiece either of poetry or of philosophy, of description or 
character or action or passion. * * * * There is probably no other 
single work in the whole domain of art or nature that furnishes so many 
and so magnificent pictures for imagination, or so many and so magnifi- 
cent subjects for reflection. It forms a sort of university, where pofitry 
has long been wont to resort for its highest inspirations, and moral 
philosophy for its profoimdest instructions and illustrations." — H. N. 
Hudson. 



** Macbeth's passions are imperious, but no series of reasonings and 
projects determines and governs them ; they form a lofty tree, but one 
devoid of roots, which the least breeze may shake, and the fall of which 
is a disaster. Hence arises his tragic grandeur ; it resides in his destiny 
more than in his character."— Guizot. 



*' In this and the like cases our interest fastens on what is not eyfl ^p. 
t^e character. There is something kindling and ennobling in the Qpj^- 
sciousness, however awakened, of the energy which resides in min4; 
and many a virtuous man has borrowed new strength Irom the foi^ 
constancy, and dauntless courage of evil agents."— Dr. Channinq. 
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ni.— The Characters in Macbeth. 

••A strongr&tad excitable imagination, set on fire of conscience, naturally 
fascinates and spell-binds the other faculties, and thus gives an objective 
force and efTect to its own internal workings. Under this guilt-begotten 
hallucination, the subject loses present dangers in horrible imaginings^ 
and comes to be tormented with his own involuntary creations. Thus 
conscience inflicts its retributions, not directly in the form of remorse, 
but indirectly through imaginary terrors which again react on the con- 
science, as fire is kept burning by the current of air which itself generates. 
In such a mind, the workings of conscience may be prospective and pre- 
ventive ; the very conception of crime starting up a swarm of terrific 
visions to withhold the subject from perpetration. Arrangement is thus 
made in our nature for a process of compensation, in that the same 
faculty which invests crime with unreal attractions also calls up unreal 
terrors to deter from its commission. A predominance of this faculty 
everywhere marks the character and conduct of Macbeth. * * * « 
He seems remorseless only because in his mind the agonies of remorse 
project and translate themselves into the spectres of a conscience-stricken 
imagination. 

" In Lady Macbeth, on the contrary, the workings of conscience can 
only be retrospective and retributive ; she is too unimaginative either to 
be allured to crime by imaginary splendours, or withheld from it by 
imaginary terrors. Without an organ to project and embody its work- 
ings in outward visions, her conscience can only prey upon itself in the 
tortures of remorse. Accordingly, she knows no compunctious visitings 
before the deed, nor any suspension or alleviation of them after it. Thus, 
from her want or weakness of imagination, she becomes the victim of a 
silent but most dreadful retribution. * *• * * This is a form of 
anguish to which heaven has apparently denied the relief or the mitiga- 
tion of utterance. The agonies of an embosomed hell cannot be told ; 
they can only be felt. ♦ * ♦ » If there be one ingredient in the cup 
of retribution more unspeakably bitter than all the rest, it must be this 
consciousness of guilt united with the conscious impossibility of repent- 
ance. This, I take it, is the worm that never dies and the fire that is 
not to be quenched." H. N. HUDSON. 



•• When Lady Macbeth's passion is satisfied and the action committed, 
then only will the other consequences be revealed to her as a novelty of 
\^hich she prieviously had not the slightest anticipation. Those feairs. 
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and that necessity for new crimes, which her husband had foreseen at the 
outset, she has never thought of. * * ♦ * Macbeth has become 
hardened in crime, after having hesitated to commit it, because he knew 
its character ; but we shall see his wife, succumbing beneath the knowl- 
edge which she has acquired too late, substitute one fixed idea for 
another, die to deliver herself from its influence, and punish by the 
madness of despair the crime which she was led to commit by the mad- 
ness of ambition. The other personages, introduced merely to fill up 
this great picture of the progress and destiny of crime, have no othef 
colour than that of the position given them by history." GuizoT. 



*• The crime of Lady Macbeth terrifies us in proportion as we sympa- 
thize with her; and this sympathy is in proportion to the degree of 
pride, passion and intellect we may ourselves possess. It is good to 
behold and to tremble at the possible result of the noblest faculties 
uncontrolled or perverted. 

"The obdurate inflexibility of purpose with which she drives on 
Macbeth to the execution of their project, and her masculine indiflerenoe 
to blood and death, would inspire unmitigated disgust and horror, but 
for the involuntary consciousness that it is produced rather by the 
exertion of a strong power over herself, than by absolute depravity of 
disposition and ferocity of temper. 

** She is not a mere monster of depravity, with whom we have nothing 
in common. * * * *^ She is a terrible impersonation of evil passions 
and mighty powers, never so far removed from our own nature as to t^e 
cast beyond the pale of our sympathies ; for the woman herself remains 
a woman to the last— still linked with her sex and with humanity." 

Mrs. Jameson. 

"Angels, once fallen, of course become the most incorrigible of devils. 
Hence it is that women generally are so much better or so much worse 
than the other sex. They seldom halt between two opinions; rarely 
linger at the half-way house of sin ; hardly ever rest or rock in a state of 
moral betweenity ; never stop to parley or play at hide-and-seek, or carry 
on a flirtation with the devil, but either embrace him or spurn him at 
once. Accordingly, it is a matter of common remark that a good head 
often saves a man from a bad heart, or a good heart from a bad head ; 
but that in woman both head and heart generally are good or bad 
together, so that she can never fall back upon the one to save herself 
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from the tendencies of the other. This oneness and entireness of move- 
ment, this perfect freedom from the disharmony of conflicting impulses, 
makes Lady Macbeth as feminine as she is wicked, and even makes her 
appear more feminine the wickeder she becomes. But she stops as 
suddenly and entirely as she starts ; her feelings and faculties have the 
same unanimity in retreating as in advancing. Fearful as she is in 
wickedness, she becomes equally pitiable in wretchedness, leaving pity 
and terror to contend for the writing of her epitaph. Her freedom, how- 
ever, from nervous and intellectual irritability, secures her against spill- 
ing the secret of her guilt : subject to no fantastical terrors nor moral 
illusions, she never in the least loses her self-controul. The fearful cease- 
less corrodings of her rooted sorrow may destroy, but cannot betray her, 
unless when the sense of her senses is shut in sleep. Her profound 
silence respecting ' the perilous stuff which weighs upon the heart,' makes 
an impression which all attempt at utterance would but weaken. We 
feel that beneath it lies a depth of woe and horror which can be disclosed 
only by drawing a veil over it. * * * * An awful mystery, too, 
hangs over the death of this woman, which no imagination can ever 
exhaust. We know not — the poet himself appears not to know — 
whether the eating back of her soul upon itself drives her to suicidal 
violence, or itself cuts asunder the cords of her life ; whether the gnaw- 
ings of the undying worm kill her, or she kills herself in order to escape 
them. All that we know is that the death of her body springs in some 
way from the inextinguishable life and the immedicable wound of her 
soul." H. N. Hudson. 



•• Mrs. Siddons, it is said, always maintained that her own person was 
unsuited to the part of Lady Macbeth, whom she regarded as of a rather 
slender, fragile make, full, indeed, of spirit and energy and fire, but 
withal exquisitely delicate and feminine in her composition. On this 
ground I can understand why Macbeth should regard and treat her as 
he does. Such, assuredly, is the woman for such a man to love and 
respect, and whose respect and loye might be, and ought to be, dearer 
to him than life. Were she the fierce, scolding virago that she is gen- 
erally^ considered to be, I cannot see how he could either wish to pro- 
mote her honour or fear to incur her reproach. * * * * i can see 
nothing viraginous or Amazonian about her character. She has indeed 
the ambition to wish herself unsexed, but she has not the power to unsez 
herself except in words." H. N. Hudson. 
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IV.— Places of the ActioN of Macbeth. 

The Heath. — A wild and dreary plain, called the Harmuir, on the 
borders of Elgin and Nairn, is assigned as the place of the meeting of 
Macbeth and the Weird Sisters. It is about six miles west of Forres, 
and is intersected by the high road between Forres and Nairn. The 
scene is made up of peat and bog-water, white stones and bushes of 
furze, iris, at all times, bleak and lonely ; but, in storms, or when the 
fogs trail over its pathless waste, it must be unspeakably desolate. 

Forres. — This is a royal burgh, in the county of Elgin, or Moray, 
and was such in the reign of King David I. [1124-1153], and, presum- 
ably, earlier. It lies at the foot of the Cluny Hills, on an old sea- 
terrace, not far from the mouth of the river Findhom. 

Inverness. — This aho is a royal burgh, and is the capital of the 
Highlands of Scotland. Its surroundings are beautifid. Its first charter 
was granted by King William the Lion [1165-1214]. " Boece declares 
that Macbeth's castle, in which Duncan was murdered, was that which 
stood on an eminence to the south-west of the town." Duncan's son 
Malcolm razed that castle to the ground, and built another, on a differ- 
ent part of the hill. This also has disappeared. Knight says that the 
forts and castles of Macbeth's time were built of timber and sods — 
which crumbled away, ages ago. 

Glamis and Cawdor. — Glamis Castle is about five miles fi-om 
Forfar, within view of Bimam Hill. Cawdor Castle is about six miles 
from Nairn. Poetic superstition, of course, connects the name of Mac- 
beth with both of them. 

St. Colmes' Inch.— Meaning St. Columba's Island. It lies in the 
Firth of Forth, off the coast of Fife. A monastery was foimded there by 
Alexander I. 

Colmes' Kill.— Meaning Saint Columba's Cell. This is in the 
Island of lona, off the west coast of Argyle. It was the burial-place of 
many ancient Scottish kings. A monastery was established there about 
563, but was devastated in 1561. Tradition says that both Duncan and 
Macbeth were buried at lona. 

Scone. — This, from 973 to 1040, was a residence of the kings of 
Scotland, who, indeed, were crowned there, on a sacred stone — now 
in the seat of a chair, in Westminster Abbey, whither it was brought, by 
Edward I., in 1296 — which is said to have been the pillow of Jacob, 
when he dreamed, and beheld the angels, on the plain of Luz. This 
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Stone is still used in British corontuion ceremonials. Scone was situated 
two miles north of Perth. Nothing remains of it but an aisle of its 
ruined abbey, founded in 838, and a few crumbling houses. 

DuNSiNANE.— One of the Sidlaw Hills, situated in the eastern part 
of Perthshire. It is 1114 feet high. On the top of it are the remains of 
an ancient fortification, popularly called Macbeth's Castle. Dunsinane 
is seven miles from Perth. 

BiBNAM is another of the Sidlaws, and is twelve miles distant from 
Dunsinane. It is near Dunkeld, and it commands a fine view of the 
valley of the Tay. In former times it was covered by an ancient^ royal 
forest. W. W. 

v.— The Witches in Macbeth. 

•* The Weird Sisters and all that belongs to them are but poetical 
impersonations of evil influences : they are the imaginative, irresponsi- 
ble agents or instruments of the devil ; capable of inspiring guilt, but 
not of incurring it ; in and through whom all the powers of their chief 
seem bent up to the accomplishment of a given purpose. But with all 
their essential wickedness there is nothing gross or vulgar or sensual 
about them. They are the very purity of sin incarnate; the vestal 
virgins, so to speak, of hell ; radiant with a sort of inverted holiness ; 
fearful anomalies in body and soul, in whom everything seems reversed ; 
whose elevation is downwards; whose duty is sin; whose religion is 
wickedness ; and the law of whose being is violation of law ! Unlike 
the furies of Eschylus, they are petrific, not to the senses, but to the 
thoughts. At first, indeed, on merely looking at them, we can hardly 
keep from laughing, so uncouth and grotesque is their appearance ; but 
afterwards, on looking into them, we find them terrible beyond descrip- 
tion; and the more we look into them, the more terrible do they become. 
# # ♦ # "\Ye cannot act without motives, * » * * yet the cause 
of ouf acting lies in certain powers and principles within us. * * * * 
Motives can avail but little, without something to be moved. * * * ♦ 
In Macbeth and Lady Macbeth the Weird Sisters find minds prc- 
configured and pre-attempered to their influences; and their success 
seems owing to the fact that the hearts of their victims were already open 
to welcome and entertain their suggestions. * * * * Macbeth, 
doubtless, had will enough before ; but nothing short of supernatural 
agencies could furnish the motives to develop his will into act. * * • ♦ 
Hence the necessity of the Weird Sisters to the rational accomplishment 
of the poet's design." H. N. Hudson. 

7 
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' "In consequence of the Fall, and man's univei^ sinfiilness, his 
power to will and to do is, by nature, tainted ; it is powerless for good, 
and strong only for evil, so long as he refuses, not only to acknowledge 
or regret, but to atone for his otherwise incurable corruption, by 
becoming a partaker in the divine grace. And not only is the human 
mind thus given over to evil ; but, inasmuch as man is the organic centre 
and culminating point of the whole earthly creation, even the powers of 
nature — between >yhich and himself an intimate and essential connection 
subsists of action and re-action — must, of necessity, proceed with him in 
the same course. The evil which has struck so deep a root within him- 
self meets him again from without, in the powers and elements oi 
nature, with a tempting and seductive attraction. And again, the 
undeniable though dark and mysterious connection between this life 
and the next, constrains us to ascribe to the spiritual world a certain 
influence on the spirits as yet embodied .on this earth. In this truth lies 
the profound meaning of the Christian doctrine of devils and evil spirits. 
** * * * Shakespeare's witches are a hybrid progeny : partly rulers 
of nature, and belonging to the nocturnal body of this earthly creation ; 
partly human spirits, fallen from their original innocence, and deeply 
sunk in evil. They are the fearful echo which the natural and spiritual 
world gives back to the evil which sounds forth frbm the human breast 
Itself — eliciting it, helping it to unfold and mature itself into the evil 
purpose and tiie wicked deed." Dr. Hermann Ulrici. 



VI.— The Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth. 

•• Murder, in ordinary cases, where the sympathy is wholly directed 
to the case of the murdered person, is an incident of coarse and vulgar 
horror ; and for this reason, that it flings the interest exclusively upon 
' the natural, but ignoble, instinct by which we cleave to life ; an instinct 
which, as being indispensable to the primal law of self-preservation-, is 
the same in kind (though different in degree) amongst all living creat- 
ures : this instinct, therefore, because it annihilates all distinctions, and 
degrades the greatest of men to the level of 'the poot beetle that we 
tread on,' exhibits human nature in its most abject and humiliating 
attitude. Such an attitude would little suit the purposes of the poet. 
What then must he do ? He must throw the interest on the murderer. 
Otir sympathy must be vfith him (of course I mean a sympathy of com- 
prehension, a sympathy by which we enter into his feelings, and are 
made to imderstand them, — not a sympathy of pity or approbaticm). 
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In the murdered person, all strife of thought, all flux and reflux of 
passion and of purpose, are crushed by one overwhelming panic ; the 
fear of instant death smites him * with its petriflc mace.' But in the 
murderer, such a murderer as a poet will condescend to, there must be 
raging some great storm of passion — jealousy, ambition, vengeance, 
hatred — which will create a hell within him ; and into this hell we are 
to look. 

*• In ' Macbeth,' for the sake of gratifying his own enormous and teem- 
ing faculty of creation, Shakespeare has introduced two murderers ; and, 
as usual in his hands, they are remarkably discriminated ; but, though 
in Macbeth the strife of mind is greater than in his wife, the tiger spirit 
not so awake, and his feelings caught chiefly by contagion from her, — 
yet, as both were finally involved in the gfuilt of murder, the murderous 
mind, of necessity, is finally to be presumed in both. This was to be 
expressed; and on its own account, as well as to make it a more 
proportionable antagonist to the unoffiending nature of their victim," 
'the gracious Duncan,' and adequately to expound 'the deep damna^ 
tion of his taking off,' this was to be expressed with peculiar energy, 
We were to be made to feel that the human nature, i. e., the divine nature 
of love and mercy, spread through the hearts of all creatures, and seldom 
utterly wiliidrawn from man — was gone, vanished, extinct; and that 
the fiendish nature had taken its place. * * * * The retiring of the 
human heart and the entrance of the fiendish heart was to be expressed 
and made sensible. Another world has stept in ; and the murderers 
ve taken out of the region of human things, human purposes, human 
desires. They are transfigured : Lady Macbeth is • unsexed ; ' Macbeth 
has forgot that he was bom of woman ; both are conformed to the 
image of devils ; and the world of devils is suddenly revealed. But how 
shall this be conveyed and made palpable ? In order that a new world 
may step in, this world must for a time disappear. The murderers, 
and the murder must be insulated — cut off by an immeasurable gulf 
from the ordinary tide and succession of human affairs — locked up and 
sequestered in some deep recess ; we must be made sensible that the 
world of ordinary life is suddenly arrested— laid asleep — tranced — 
racked into a dread armistice ; time must be annihilated ; relation to 
things without abolished ; and all must pass self-withdrawn into a deep 
syncope and suspension of earthly passion. Hence it is that when the 
deed is done, when the work of darkness is perfect, then the world of 
darkness passes away like a pageantry in the clouds : the knocking 
at the gate is heard ; and it makes known audibly that the reaction has 
commenced ; the human has made its reflux upon the fiendish ,• the 
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pulses of life are beginning to beat again ; and the re-establishment 
of the goings-on of the world in which we live first makes us pia- 
foimdly sensible of the awful parenthesis that has suspended them." 

Thomas Db Quincbt. 

VII.— Costume and Appointments for Macbeth. 

The subjoined particulars are condensed from an article by Charles 
Knight, on the dresses and appointments proper to be used — of course, 
with due consideration of the privileges of poetry — in the representation 
of '• Macbeth : " 

The rudely sculptured monuments and crosses which time has spared 
upon the hills and heaths of Scotland afford but very slender and uncer- 
tain information respecting the dress and arms of the Scotch Highlanders 
of the eleventh century. The dress, as at present worn, is compounded 
of three varieties in the form of dress which were, separately, worn by 
the Highlanders in the seventeenth century ; and each of these varieties 
may be traced back to the remotest antiquity. These are: ist. The 
belted plaid ; 2nd, The short coat or jacket ; 3rd, The truis. With each 
of these — or, at any rate, with the first and second - was worn, torn the 
earliest periods to the seventeenth century, the long-sleeved, saffron- 
stained shirt, of Irish origin, called the Leni-croich — fix>m the Irish 
words /w/, shirt, and cfvtcA, saffron. Knight quotes Piscottie [1573], 
and Nicolay d'Arfeville, cosmographer to the King of France [1583]. 
The Scotch Highlanders, says the former, " be cloathed with ane mantle, 
with ane schirt, saffix>ned, after the Irish manner, going bare-legged to 
the knee." '• They wear," says the latter, "like the Irish, a large, full 
shirt, coloured with saffron, and over this a garment hanging to the 
knee, of thick wool, after the manner of a cassock. They go with bare 
heads, and allow their hair to grow very long, and they wear neither 
stockings nor shoes, except some who have buskins, made in a very old 
fashion, which come as high as the knees." Lesley [1578], also quoted 
by Knight, says : " Both nobles and common people wore mantles of one 
sort — except that the nobles preferred those of different colours. These 
were long and flowing, but capable of being gathered up at pleasure 
into folds. They had also shaggy rugs, such as the Irish use at the 
present day. The rest of their garments consisted of a short woolen 
jacket, with the sleeves open below, for the convenience of throwing 
their darts, and a covering for the thighs, of the simplest kind, more for 
decency than for show or defence against cold. They made also of 
linen very large shirts, with numerous folds and very large sleeves. 
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which i^wed abroad loosely on their knees. These the rich coloured 
with saffron, and others smeared with some grease to preserve them 
longer clean among the toils and exercises of a camp." This confirms 
the idendty of the ancient Scottish with the ancient Irish dress ; as the 
Irish chieftains who appeared at court in the reign of Elizabeth were 
clad in these long shirts, short, open-sleeved jackets, and long, shaggy 
mantles. The truis, or trowse, is "the breeches and stockings of one 
piece." of the Irish in the time of Giraldus Cambrensis, and the bracchae 
of the Belgic Gauls and Southern Britons in that of Caesar. It was an 
established Highland garment as far back as 1538, and therefore we may 
infer that it had long previously existed. A similar garment, it is certain, 
was worn by the chiefs of all the other tribes of the great Celtic or Gaelic 
family ; and this fact gives probability to the belief that it was also worn 
by those of the ancient Scotch Highlanders. Skene, author of '* The 
Highlanders of Scotland," says that the truis was from the very earliest 
period the dress of the gentry of Ireland, and that he is inclined to think 
it was introduced into Scotland from that country ; and Knight thinks 
that this introduction may have taken place even centuries before the 
birth of Macbeth. The question whether the ancient Scottish High- 
landers wore the many-coloured tartan, or plaid, is unsettled. The 
probability is that they did. Tartan was, originally, the name of a 
woolen stuff, and plaid was the name of the garment that was made of 
it. The Celtic Britons and the Belgic Gauls, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, wore a tunic, '• flowered with various colours in divisions." The 
chequered cloth was termed in Celtic, breacan, and the Highlanders 
called it •• cath-dath," meaning ♦' the strife," or "war of colours." About 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, the plaids, or cloaks, of only the 
higher classes were variegated. The common people wore plaids of a 
brown colour — like that of the heather. Martin, in 1716, speaking of 
<he female attire worn in the Western Isles, says that the ancient dress, 
which is still worn by some of the vulgar, called arisai, is a white plaid, 
having a few small stripes of black, blue, and red. The plain black and 
white stuff, commonly known as shepherd's plaid, is thought to be of 
great antiquity. It could easily have been manufactured. It is com- 
posed of the two natural colours of the fleece, and it required no process 
of dyeing. Defoe, in his •• Memoirs of a Cavalier," describes the plaid 
worn in 1639 as '• striped across red and yellow ; '* and the portrait of 
Lacy, the actor, painted in the time of Charles II., represents him dressed 
for Sawney the Scot, in a red, yellow, and black truis, and belted plaid, 
or, in stuff of the natural yellowish tint of the wool, striped across with 
black and red. 
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■ For the armour and weapons of the Scotch of the eleventh century 
there is more distinct authority. The sovereign and his Lowland chiefs 
appear early to have assumed the shirt of ring-mail of the Saxon ; or, 
perhaps, the quilted patusar of their Norwegian and Danish invaders ; 
but that some of the Highland chieftains disdained such defence must 
be admitted itoxn the well-known boast of the Earl Stratheame, as late 
as 1 138, at the Battle of the Standard : — "I wear no armour ; yet those 
who do will not advance beyond me this day." It was indeed the old 
Celtic fashion for soldiers to divest themselves of almost every portion 
of covering, on the eve of combat, and to rush into battle nearly, if not 
entirely, naked. 

The ancient Scottish weapons were the bow, the spear, the clayTOore». 
the battle-axe, and the dirk, — with round targets covered with bull's-hide 
and studded with nails and bosses of brass or iron. The Scottish female 
attire seems to have consisted, like that of the Saxon, Norman, and, 
Danish women, — we may even add the ancient British, — of a long robe,; 
girdled round the waist, and a full and flowing mantle, fastened on the 
breast by a large buckle or brooch of brass, silver, or gold, and set with 
common crystals, or precious gems, according to the rank of the wearer. 



'• Previously to this period, Macbeth used to be dressed in a suit of 
scarlet and gold, a tail wig, etc., in every respect like a modem military 
officer. Garrick always played it in this manner ; and the fine picture 
of him and Mrs. Pritchard, in Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, after the 
murder, painted by Zoffani, exhibits him in this dress. Barry and Smith 
dressed it in a similar manner ; and it long stood as the general costume 
of the stage. Macklin, however, whose eye and mind were ever intent, 
on his profession, saw the absurdity of exhibiting a Scotch character, 
existing many years before the Norman conquest, in this manner, and,, 
therefore, very properly abandoned it for the old Caledonian habit. He 
showed the same attention to the subordinate characters, as well as to. 
the scenes, decorations, music and other incidental parts of the perform- 
ance."— Cooke's Life of Macklin, pp. 283-4. 



Macklin's appearance as Macbeth was made on October 23d, 1772, at 
Covent Garden, in London. His personation was not considered extra- 
ordinary. He was, however, the first to dress the part correctly. JohJ» 
Philip Kemble — who, as Othello, wore the uniform of a British gen?- 
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era! — decorated the bonnet of Macbeth with a hearse-like plume — till 
Sir Walter Soott drew it out and substituted for it an eagle's feather. 

W. W. 

VIII.— Anecdotes op Macbeth. 

•• It is said that one night when he [Garrick] was performing Macbeth 
and the murderer entered the banquet scene, Garrick looked at him with 
such an expressive countenance, and uttered with such energy, ' There 's 

blood upon thy face,* that the actor said, ' Is there, by ? ' instead 

of, ' 'T is Banquo's, then ' ; thinking, as he afterwards acknowledged, 
that he had broken a blood-vessel."— John Taylor. •'Records of 
My Life," p. 196. 

Mrs. Siddons was (^ the opinion that the Ghost of Banquo is seen by 
Lady Macbeth as well as by Macbeth. There is, however, nothing in 
the text to warrant this view. It is related also that, in acting Lady 
Macbeth, she used to give a scream,— amounting to a perfect yell of 
horror, — by way of climax to the speech, which ends — 

•• The raven himself is hoarse, 
;^ That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements." , 



IX.— The Drift of Macbeth. 

The focts and thoughts which have been presented seem, so far as I 
can judge, to cover the whole field of inquiry which is opened by this 
great play. It remains only for the editor to state that he must not be 
supposed to concur in every word that he quotes. The object sought is 
the illumination of the piece for the benefit of actors. The material here 
collected and condensed will, perhaps, help them in then: work. A point 
worthy to be urged upon their constant remembrance is the necessity of 
acting " Macbeth " in the purest ^oefica/ spirit and manner. It would be 
an error to go back of Shakespeare's conception, and strive to galvanize 
into life the Macbeth of the old chronicle history. The grandest inter- 
pretation that can be put upon Shakespeare is always nearest to the 
truth. The student discovers still increasing greatness in this marvellous 
poet's creations ; he does not endow them with it. Macbeth is a man of 
noble mind, vast imagination, indomitable valour, and imperial individu- 
ality, and he does not lack tenderness of heart ; but he is also prone to 
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evil; and, in a. dark moment, he is seized, possessed, dragged down» 
and despoiled by those tremendous forces of sin which contend with 
goodness throughout the essence of universal life. The crimes that he 
then commits are not the crimes of a cruel ruffian, but of a great man 
whose nature has been inverted, polluted, and partly crazed. The 
tortures of remorse begin to tear his heart even before he smites the 
king ; and, afterwards, his life is a horrible delirium, flecked here and 
there with clear moments of settled misery and pathetic dejection, upon 
a lonely and awful eminence of evil. The blood upon which he floats 
his kingdom is not exclusively of his own shedding. A hellish agency 
of the world of fiends enwraps his mind and impels his actions ; and so 
the life which otherwise would be that of a ruthless, bloody-minded 
brute, becomes wild and awful witli the frenzy of a haunted imagination* 
and infinitely pathetic with remorseful but useless struggles against the 
promptings of hell. To present this personality is to exalt the whole 
moral being of mankind, and to strike the soul with terror, pity and 
awe. In the fall of a star out of heaven there is a vast and nameless 
grandeur. A lower ideal would rob the play of all its investiture of 
sublimity. The character of Lady Macbeth impresses me as narrower 
and really weaker than that of her husband ; certainly as less complex* 
less picturesque, less interesting, and less difficult both to grasp and 
conhrey. She has no prescience, and but little imagination ; but she is 
woman-like and finely conscientious, so that she suffers terribly and is 
killed by remorse. Together, — as contemplated, for example, after the 
scene of the royal banquet, — they present a type, consummate and 
unrivalled in all literature, of the supreme sublimity and pathos of utter 
desolation. The meaning and drift of the whole work could not be 
better said than in the words of Ulrici : " The evil influence of crime, 
coiled within the fairest flowers, spreads over the whole circle of human 
existence, not only working the doom of the criminal himself, but scat- 
tering far and wide the seeds of destruction; but, nevertheless, the 
deadly might of evil is overcome by the love and justice of God, and 
good at laat is enthroned as the conqueror of the world." 

W. W. 
New-York, October 8, 1878 
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